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PREFACE. 



The number of English Grammars has latterly increased in 
proportion as the desire for instruction is become more ge- 
neral; nevertheless, every compiler in bringing forward! 
another Grammar must have some motive for doing so : 
this ought to be principally the desire of being useful to 
youth ; and although several of the English Grammars ex- 
tant have many claims to merit, the hope of rendering still 
further assistance to the learner, generally, has induced the 
Author to publish the present compilation, which is the re- 
sult of many years' experience in teaching Grammar viva 
voce. The Lectures which it comprises are such as he has 
been in the habit of deHvering to his pupils, whether in 
class or individually; and having found that they seldom 
failed to accomplish the desired end, he has ventured to offer 
them to the public in this small volume. 

In preparing these Lectures, the, Author has frequently 
had recourse to such Grammars as enjoy the most repute, 
and which, in his own estimation, were the best to be con- 
sulted. 

More than ordinary attention has been paid to impart to 
the student a thorough knowledge of the several parts of 
speech ; the nature of the cases of nouns ; the use of the 
different kinds of verbs; the proper employment of the 
tenses, and, in short, it has been the Author's aim through- 



out to explain every difficulty in Grammar as cloarly and 
concisely as possible, in language that appeals to the reason 
rather than to the memory of the pupil. 

In the method of Parsing pursued in this Grammar, he 
Hatters himself that he has rendered considerable assistance 
to the teacher, and much tacihty to the student in going 
through this important exercise. 

As the cultivation of foreign languages is now become an 
almost indispensable braucli of education to the English stu- 
dent, a Grammar so arranged, as to clear the way to arrive 
at their knowledge with facility, will, the Author trusts, be 
considered a desideratum : in the whole arrangement of this 
work, he has hod this object in view. 

In conclusion, the Author begs to state, that wherever Le 
has differed from other Grammarians, it has been neither for 
the display of his own method, nor with the view of depre- 
ciating the merits of the productions of his predecessors ; but 
wherever he has, in any manner, deviated from the trodden 
path, it has been only when he considered that he might 
render greater facility to the pupil. Nor does he presume 
to hope that bis book will, in all its parts, please every 
body ; but in its general arrangement, and in the plan he has 
adopted to lessen the labour of both teacher nnd pupil, ho 
trusts that those who may make use of it will find it to 
answer the intended purpose. And should this work meet 
mth as favourable a reception from the public as his other 
elementary works bavc experienced, the Author will con- 
iiidor the puns bestowed on it amply rewarded. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
ORTHOGRAPHY* AND ETYMOLOGY. 



LECTURE I. 



I. Gbauhar Ib that science whicli teacbes the just manner 
of eipreBBing our thoughts, either in speaking or in writing. 
It is that collection uf ruled, drawn from the establislLed 
usages of a nation, speaking a language with propriety and 
precision. Grammar is the only efTectual means by which 
we can acquire a perfect knowledge of language ; by it, we 
guard against error, and impropriety of espreasion, and are 
enabled to solvo whaterer doubts may occur in speaking or 
writing. This definition explains the nature of grammar, 
as applied to all languages — particular grammar teaches the 
principles peculiar to any particular language, as the English 
language ; to obtain a correct knowledge of which, we must 
conform to the rules and usages adopted hy the best speakers 
Hid writers of that language. 

2. Grammar is divided into four branches, namely, Oiiho- 
, grapky, Et^wdogy, Syntax, and Prosody. 

3. OaTiKXiRAPHV treats on the nature and power of let- 
ters, and on their various combinations as employed in the 
formation of syllables and words. 



2 ORTHOGRAPHV. ^LKO. XL 

4. ETYMOLOor (_ot A nalogi/) treats on tlie origin otvrotit, 
tlieir distributiou into diifcreot cIokscb, the relation they bear 
to eock otJicr, their derivation, and tlie various changes or 
modifications which they undergo in the formation of sen- 
tences : — thuB the woruB, speak, tptaking, tpoken, are t£ 
derived from epeak; ciiiuoueli/, is derived from eirhiauM, 
which latter is derived from oirtiie. Words ore, thercfoifi, 
either primitive or derivatiee; primitive words are thoae 
which are not derived from any otlier word in the nune 
language ; thus, nature, man, ore primitive words ; but de- 
rivative words do take their origin from other words of the 
same language; thus, natural, manly, ore derived from tio- 
(ure, tfian, 

5. SvNTAS teaches the method of constructing senteucet 
according to the rules of grammnr. By Syntax we arc 
taught how to put words in their proper places, that out 
sentences may be correct, clear, and incapable of being itii»- 
coiistrued. 

8. Pkosodv teacheR the true sound oiid just pronunciadoD 
of words, and points out the syllable on which the accent, 
or stress of voice, should be laid. Prosody treats also on the 
laws of versification. 



ORTHOGBAI'HV. 



rletwiP 



I. The English Alphabet consists of twenty-six let 
which ore divided into oonreU and convmanl*. A roirv/ makea 
a oomnlcto sound of itself, witliout the nssisbuice of any 
other letter: — the vowels ore u, e, t, o, u, ». .», Ench of 
tlie rowels except w and y may form a syllable by itielf. 
CvtuohohU have no distinct sound by theniselven, but in 
eambinntion with Towels they form syllables and worda. 
The conaonaut* ore, i, e, rf,/, y,i j', i, /, TO, n, /I. y, r, », /, r, «, ». 
When w and g begin n ayllnblo they arc eontottanlt. 

S. A tyllaiU i* a part of n word, and is either formed of 
e vowel, or more than one, or of a combination of voweli 
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and consonants; as, a'-ble, atf/-ful, of-fi'-cial. A word of j 
one sfilable, is called a monotyUaUe; uf two, a disa^Uaile i I 
of three, a trUyUaile ; of more tban three, a pol^Sj/Uable. 

3. A diphthong K the uiiiou of fteo vowels in one syllable; 
as At in bread; 010 in bow. 

Diphthongs are divided into proper and improper. In s. 
proper diphthong, both vowels are Eounded ; as oi in hoU, , 
In an improper diphthong only one of the vowels is heard ; 
M ea in dean. 

4. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in a syllable, 
as, i«o in oie» ,■ eau in beauty. 

The following are the diphthongs and triphthongs in the 
English kngu^e ; — 

Diphthongs.— ae,ia,ao, au, aw, ay, ea, ee, ei, eo, eu, e 
ey, ie, io, oa, oe, oi, 00, ou, ow, oy, ua, ue, ui, uy. 

Tripkthongi.^-emi, eou, ewe, eye, ieu, iew, iou, uoy. 



LECTURE III. 



1. The words of a language ore generally arranged nnder 

■ variety of classes, called parts of speech, namely, article!, 1 
Koum, adjeelioes, pronojmg, verba, adverbe, prepositions, con- 1 
Junctiojif, and interfeetions. Therefore every word in a lan- 
guage must belong to one or the other of these classes. 

rEFINlTION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

2. Articles are little words, which by thcraselveB have 
no meaning ; but are put before nouns to point them onL ' 

, The articles in the English langnnge are a or an, and the. 
, Jlxample, a man, a pen, an oak, the garden, the books. 
• 3. Nouns express the name of any thing in being, whe- 
ther animate or inanimate, material or ideal : any thing that \ 
,eaii he felt, seen, heard, or conceived in the mind, is a noiin; 
ju John, house, London, citg, htrrse, matie, wind, tctWom, 
^1 
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love, hatred: any word, in short, is » noun, that makct 
sense of itself, without the aaaistance of any other word M 
explain it. 

Some grammarians have called this sort of words wttt^ 
ttantwes, as they arc applied to every thing that has aJf 
ttanee; but the word mbgiantive Aoes not appear adequately 
applied to all sorts of words comprised under the head of 
nouna ; since there aje many nouns that have no real snb- 
stancc in their nature; as for inBtance,jf/e(Mure,_/iiy,_^ri^ 
memory, time, niriue, &c. 

There are various species of nouns, which will be ex- 
plained in the Et}rmoIogy of this part of speech. 

4. Adjectives are words that denote some eharatter, 
quality, properii/, dimeniion, or appearance of a. noun ; oa, 
a good man, a powerful horse, the hard iron, a large /unut, 
dark eloudi. Here the adjective ffood, expresses the aio* 
ratter of the noun man; poteerful, the yaa/((^of the fiorte; 
hard, the property of the iron; large, the dimeniion of the 
house ; and dark, the appearance of the cloadt. 

5. Pkonouns are words which are used in the place of 
nouns, to avoid their too frequent repetition. Without this 
port of speech, discourse would be rendered tiresome. ¥n 
lostance, in the sentence, Henry tayt that he taw Amelia, 
and ffaoe her the letter, tehieh havener the voidd not read i 
but the returned it to him immedialely; were it not for the 
pronouns he, her, which, the, »he, it, him, we should be com- 
pelled, in order to render the senteoco intelligihle, to repeat 
every noun, the place of which these pronouns supply, uid 
to say, Henry taye thatYicury taw Atnelia, and gave hvatim 
the Utter, the letter, koweoer, Amelia would not read; &M 
Amelia returned the letter to Henry immediately. 

There are sBVerul classes ofFronouns, tlie nature and use 
of which will be explained in the Et}-inology of this part of 
speech. 

6. Verbs ore words that denote exigence and aetiom. 
They describe the various tlatei of bciva of tilings animate 
and iuntiiniate, corporeal and ideal, nniT all (he various ae- 
tiont Utributoblc to these. The verb to be, wliicli , 
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exUt, denotes existence in an indefinite senac ; lo tit, to tleep, 
to iland, &c., describe Tarioiu states of being in wLich ob- 
jects may be found ; to write, to break, lo etrike, &c., denote 
Bcdons of the body : to love, to kale, to consider, &c., are 
actions referable to tbe mind. Whatever manner an ob- 
ject is described to be, or to exist in, is expressed bya verbj 
and whatever action is done by any person or thing is also 
expressed by a verb. A verb is very properly considered 
the principal word in a sentence, since no phrase, liowever 
■hort, can be formed without a verb expressed or understood. 

The different species of Verbs will be separately treated 
on in their Etymology. 

7. Advekbs are words employed with verbt, adjeetjuet, 
Knd somotinieg witb adverbs tJieniBelves. When employed 
with reference to verbs, they express the manner of their 
action or being, or some circumstance attending them; as, 
ffeieritu well; in which tbe adverb leeil^, describes the man- 
ner of tbe writing : and in She u HI, the adverb iff, denotes 
s ctrcutDBtanco attending on the state of being, expressed by 
the verb if. When used with reference to adjectives, they 
express the degree of their qualily; as, An extremelif good 
man : in which the adverb extrernelff describes the degree in 
which tbe adjective good is to be taken. When joined to 
other adverbs, they explain tbe extent of their sign ifi cation ; 
BB, Jle speaks very eorreclli/; in which the adverb very, 
specifies to what exterti tho meaning of the adverb correctly ia 
carried. 

The meaning of the word Adverb, is. Joined to a verb ; 
lut as we see by tlie foregoing examples, that adverbs ore 
added to other parts of speech besides verbs, tho significa- 
tion of the term adverb, does not convey an adequate de- 
•cription of its use. Adverbs are words that express some 
peculiar modification in the meaning of tierbs, adeerbs, and i 
adjectives. If we say, 1 lerate a letter lo kim, wo speak i 
Tery indeterminately as regards the time, and the n 
writing ; but in saying, / wrote a letter to kim yet 
haste, tbe adverb yesterday describes the lime, and t 
verbial expression in haete, explains the manner oi fi 




Agun, in the phrase, He is a irvli/ good mart, the a 
fra/y, ttdds a certain degree of meaning to the adjective ^om^ 
■fl'hich the latter could not convey by itself. 

8. Prepositions are chiefly employed before notmg aii4 
jironouns, to point out the relation which those have with 
some other noun or pronoun in a sentence ; or, they point 
out the situation or position iii which nouns or pronouns 
exist with regard to each other; as, Thebeauti/ of tie poem. 
She took skelter in tJie house. He was killed by an arrom. 
John purchased the book for him. He gave the pen to Heruy. 
In these examples of, in, bg, for, and to, arc the prepo- 
sitions. 

There are but few prepositions in language; they serve 
to point out the cases of nouns and pronouns, and when the 
student has read over the Lecture on Case, he will better 
compreliend their utility. 

9. CoNJONOTiONS serve to connect words, and parts of 
a sentence ; as, He and ^e will go, though / will ^mf. 
Here tlie conjunction and, unites the pronouns he and the, 
while the other conjunction, though, unites the two mem- 
bers of the sentence. The use of this part of speech will 
be explained in its Etymology and Syntax. 

10. Intbribctions arc a kind of ejaculations used to de- 
note some emotion of the mind, and which, jiroperly speak- 
ing, are not words, nor should they be considered as form- 
ing any part of the grammatical construction of a sentence. 
They ore mere sounds, expressive of some atfection of tfaa 
mind, at tlie time of speaking; such as, 0! ah! alat! 
pthav I lol pak ! &c. ; or certain exclamations used for 
tlie purpose of calling the attention, such us, bark! ho! 
halloo! Sm. Kxam\>le, Ah tm/! Alas! whatajntg. Ohhom 
d^lightfuil Hollo there! Nothing further need be sud 
about InterjiN:tionB, since they have no agreement with any 
other [lart of speech. 

11. ThoforegoingdelinitionB of the several parts of speech 
nro here given, preparatory to the troaling of them respect 
ivoly in Uieit Etymology and Syntax, wherein llicir proper 

ment and uses will be fully explained. Let it ba 
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observed, meanwliile, tlint it sometimes occurs, that the J 
same word m&y appear to belong to more than ono parC of 
spcecli ; OS for icBtance, in the example. You demand t/ie 
motley of me, hut I cannol comply mtth your demand ; in 
which the word demand, in the first member of the sentence 
is a verb; hot in the second it is a. noun. Again, the word i 
t/iat, is sometimes a^onoun, and at others aeonjunetion: ' 
tbe sentence, Gioe me that book, the word t/ial, is a a 
monttratwe pronoun, and a conjunction in, He said that l\ 
might go ; and a relative pronoati in, The hook that yo 
reading. But though written alike, they are not in reality j 
the same word when they belong to different parts of speech^ | 
and to ascertain the port of speech to which a word belongs, J 
we must have recourse to the meaning of the word. 



LECTURE IV. 

1. We have just seen how the words of a language are M 
divided into different classes; of these, in English, the arf/dii, '' 
the adjective, the noun, the pronoun, and the verb, undergo 
certain changes, sometimes by a slight addition to, or alter- 
ation in their orthography; as from house, houiei; from man, 
men; and sometimes by very material alterations, and even 

» total difference of spelling ; as from teeic, »ouglU ; from be, 
wa» ; from /, me s i¥om good, better. Sic. These variations 
ftro called accidence, and the parts of speech which are sub- 
ject to the like and other variatioiis are called declinable, the 
others are called indeclinable. 

We will now proceed to the Etymology of the parts of .-j 
speech respectively, and point out tlie peculiarities in eachj ■< 
and first of the 

ETYMOLOGY OF ARTICLES. 

2. There are two articles in the English language, the 
d^nite, and the indefinite. The definite article is the; and ' 
a or an the indefinite, Wlien we wish to define, or to point ( 
particularly to an object, we employ the definite article ; 
as. The man that brought the letter. The horse thai teat sent J 
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to the tiabU. The booki that are in i)ie library. But when 
do not allude to any particular object, the tndejinite artUfl 
is used; as, A man brought a letter. He Km kicked t^ ^ 
horse. Gif>e me a book. Here, no porticdar man, teBtr, 
horse, or book is alluded to. 

3. The article a, becomes an, when it immediately pr^ 
cedes a word beginning with a vowel, or on ^ mute (th^ !^ 
an h which is not sounded) ; as, an apple; an idle man/ 
an hour : an heir. But a alone is retained before words 
beginning with a consonant, or an aspirated h; as, a table f 
abox; ahoree; akouse. However, heforewordBbeginmng 
with an aspirated h, accented on the eeeond syllable, ax ahonld 
he used ; as, nn ker6ie deed. A, is also employed Sefore 
words beginning with the long sound of « ,- as, o union ; a 
eulogist; a ewer; also before w and y; as, a word; a 

4. The definite article is employed before nouna both in 
the singular and plur&l number ; but the indefinite con only 
be used before nouns in the singular number. 

LECTURE V. ^m 

ETYMOLOGY OP NOUNS. ^^| 

1. The student is referred to Lecture 3, Par. 3, forH 
definition of this part of speech. In nouns we have to cott- 
tidcr the kinds, the numbers, the gender», and the eaeet. 

2. Nouns are of two kinds, namely common and proper. 
The term common is applied to that kind of nouns whioh 
embraces within it every object of a species ; as mait, itar, 
prmince, river, &c. There are many men, ttam, jtrovtneee, 
riven, &c., but these names arc respectively appli^ to them 
in common ; hence the appellation eomnum nouns. Bat 
proper nouns are those names which arc appropriated to per- 
sons and places, and to things which cannot he arranged into 
species : as WiUiam. Slixaheth, London, Parte, God, Par*- 
di»e,tke Adantie, Oie Eqnator,Sic. There are, of coume, ronnjr 
men named WiUiam, and many women named Jilitabtlh, ]>et 
thwc niuuoa are not common to ail men and women. 




their Form, so as to de- J 

have tliercforc two 1 

Its a /look, a houu^ I 

■ n one; as, ■ 



3. NuMBEH. Nouns are varied 
-' note one, or many of their kind : 
■"numbers; ^e singular to denote one; 

OH (^ipki and the plura! to denote 
dootf, hauief, apples. 

4. The plural number of the greati 
Fonned by tlie addition of an t, to the i 
nnmber, as in the foregoing exampleB : the escepti 
thia rule are seen in the folloiving table. 



: part of nounB, ii 
Dun in the siugular 
: the esceptiona to 

^1 

WBlcbes, bushes ^^^| 

gtosseB, boiet ^^^| 

ch DiDDarclia, epochs i ^^^| 

ranUffi, gnitlos ^^1 

cargueB, beroes ^^| 





Pom 


Kxan 


plHt 


N«m.™dlngln 


plunlLn 


Singular. 


Fluml. 


el,,ah,i,x ea 


( watch. buBh 


WBlches, bushes 




i glaaj, boji 


glaflses, boiei 


cA, having the Bound oft s 


monaich, epoch 


monarcha, cpocha 


a, prece£d br a como-' 
DEUit, form tbeir plural 














canto, potto 
cargo, hero 


cantos, groUos 






cargoes, beroes 


», preceded by a vowel 
follow Ihe genemi rale 
SI, preceded V» conso- 










embryo, foUo 


embiyoi, folioi 








nant, cbange the y into 




lady, By 


ladiei, flies 


y, preceded bj a vowel, 
follow the ratierai rule 










dny, easay 


days, essajs 






Hettry, Ma^ 


Henrys, Marys 


f,fe, chaoge (beEe letters 








into 




wolf, loaf 


wolves, loaves 


Except those ending in 
M/.fc/arfi which follow 










the genera rule 




hoo£ KTief, scarf 


hoofe, griefe, scarfi 


the»oni(A«/e>cepled 




IhJef 


thieves 


a<t/j;me»ningarfck.. 


yes 


naff 


staves 


of office... ..r.".:?! 


g 


stsIT 


Stan 


I^avbktls 


' 


He 


fifes 





The following ai 
plumls : — 
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ETYMOLOOV. 


Clw^ 


Sing. IHur. 
child children 
foot feet 


Sing. Plar. 
woman Homen 


pea peasTj^l 
penny penw^H 


The plural of 
Tho plural of rlie 


brother, ia sometim 
for gaming, is dice 


and for coining, it 



5, Tljere are some nouns, which, in their nature hare ft 
plnral signification, and are never used in the singular uiiiv- 
ber; such as, pincere, tonga, miptiaUi, &c. 

6, Those nouns which express the different qualities of 
the heart and mind, hare no plural ; Euch as, hatred, mSd- 
neti., benevolence, ehatne, &c. 

T> There are some nouns which are employed alike in 
both niinibere j as, deej; ^eep, gpeciei, fitatiematirs, pneu- 
Tuatiet, pditict, hi/droitatia, &c. 

8. There are others, which, though frequently used in ft 
phirol sense, have not a plural form ; as, anceilry, progeny^ 
Tiobililt/, &c. 

9. The nouns weir*, and altm, are generally used as 
nngnlar. and pains, aa plural. 

10. There are several names of animal, vegetable, nod 
mineral suhstanccs, and liquids, which liave no plurals ; 
such ast^eei, marrow, com, rice, tileer, lime, milt, &c. 

11. The noun tneant, is written alike in both numberg; 
as. He could not have reeourte to a more effectual means, Sta. 
The teveral means which they employed, &c. 

12. There are snnic nonna to which custom allows no 
cliange in tlieir plural signification ; as. Ten sail o/ tie line. 
Tvo thoiuand stand of arms. Five thoutand cavalrjr a»d 
infitnlry. Two score. Eight stone, &c. 

13. Nouns formed hya noun and an adjective, or by two 
nouns connected hy u propoiiitiun, in forming their plurvls, 
admit the inflection in the (Irst word; as, adjutanti-generai, 
eourtt-inartial,Juttiee*-i}/'-jieaee, lom-in-iaie, 

14. Comjiound nouna formed of two ot more nouns^ 



1.0. v.] 


^" 




'^^1 


admit the inflection in the last noun ; as. 


book-casei, ink^^^ 


gtande. 








15. The 


e are s 


IS, chiefly from the dead lan- 
•igiiial plurals when employed 


guages, which retain their o 


in English. 


The following i 


a Hat of them :— ^^ 


Sim>^. 


Fhr<a. 


Sbytdar. 


Plural 








foci 


uialrna 






formulas 




animalcula 




fora 


andthesi* 


antithsBefl 


fungus 


iiingi, fiingiisei 


■pel 


apices 




■genii, aihial b*. 


^endix 


i appcrduEB 


genius 


. 'y 


ansonum 






. ofginius 


•■jium 


(™ 


geuua 


genera 


I asylums 


g";Sr 


gjmnaaia 






hypotheses 




\ autoiaatonB 




igiiCK futui 








indices, akd>TaA 


bsndil 


buiditri 




quantities 


ba^ 


bases 


index 


indexes, pointer] 


beau 


beaux 




or tables v/eoit' 


cbIcuIiu 


calculi 




tints 


calx 


calces 


lamina 


Iflminte 


cherub 


5 cherubim 
t clierube 




J Ijcea 
I Ijceuma 


coloBnu 




magus 


map 


convolTuluB 








oisi. 




medium 


media 


critsrion 

datum 


crileria 
data 




l:=S™ 




desiderata 




'.|,™.T,h»». 




disirHSca 


miasmn 




dogn,a 


(dogmata 




cEE"" 


•Uipd. 


ellipses 






MUphuil 










emporiums 


nautilus 
nebula 


nautili 
nebulffi 








nuclei 


encomium 


encomiums 


parenthesis 




cphemerou 


ephemera 


parhulion 


parhelia 


«ii>tuin 


etrat* 


peiibdion 


perihelia • 



r 






plural 

Elamens, the Jut 

Ihreadt in 






16. Some nouna are called collective, which grammariaiw 
hare subdividetl into general and partitive ; classing under 
the head of ffeneral, all thoeo nouns that represent a dis- 
tinctive moss of objects, or an orgenizcd body ; as, a natiom, 
on amit/ ; and applying the tcnn partitive to such as do 
not comprehend any determined moss or body; as, a vad- 
titude, a mob. 

17- Gendhb. — Gender is that property in noiias which 
marks the distinction of sex. The English language, in 
this respect, follows the order of noturc — and all nouns that 
name any thing of llje male kind, are of the maxuliiu 
gender ; as man, hm-Me, &c. ; those that name fsmaUi, are 
Jeminine; as, voman, mare, &c. ; and those that name in- 
animate objects, or such animate beings in which the gender 
is not perceptible, are neuter; qa, koute, tabU, fitk, worm^ 
&o. This IS always the case, except when a poe^cal U- 
ccttco is allowed to be taken, by wliich we, as it were, per- 
sonify inanimate objects, uud moke of oiir descriptions more 
animated pictures. Thus, in speaking of the mn, we nuslit 
*ay, Beiold the tun in his briyht career; of the moon. Her 
Kji radiant orb ; of a thip, Jlvw niiilj/ she mounts tAtJbaM- 
ir^ biSiiiet, 

To these three gendern nioy be added a fourth, namely, 
the common gender, which applies to those noon* which 
are either of the masculine or feminine gender ; as, partiU, 
nkUion, eoutin, friend, ve^hbour, companion, Bk, 
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18. There are three ways to distinguish the gender of ^| 


nouns. 




1. By different words; Oi 


1 




JWb^cK&ie. 


Femnvie. 


Bachelor maid 


horse 




beau belie 


husband 


wife 


bow WW 


king 


queen 


boj girl 


lad 


Im 


brother risler 


lord 


lady 


buok doe 






bull cow 


laaeter 




bullock, 01, I ,-. 
1 orneer J ^^'^ 


miller 
nephew 


spawner 


cock ben 




ewe 


1 colt filly 




; songstress or 


dog biich 


singer 


; singer 


1 dnke duck 


sloven 


slut 


«rl countess 




daughter 


father mother 


»tag 


friar QUO 


un^e 




C" K" 


wizard 


witch 
madam 


2. By a different Termination 


as, 


MiuevBu:. Femmni. 




FeminxM. 


' Abbot abbess 






H«or actress 


goTemor 


tzr 


adulterer adulteress 


hero 


heroine 


arbiter arbitreas 


host 


hostess 


author aulhorcsB 


Jew 


Jewess 


baroo baroneaB 


landgrave 






lioo 
marquis or 


ifonese """ 


chanter chantress 


major 


mayoress 






patroness 


peer 


peeress 




poet 


poetess 


duke duchess 


^est 


priestess 


elector electren 


Pri°^ 


Pri«^ 


:=;, rc^rn. 


prophet 






3. By prefixing an esplanatoiy wordj as 

iBne, Feadmne. 1 JHiucu&iK. 

a hpn-apairan s he-goat a Bhe-goit 

B iDaid-Krvant [ s. male-cbild a female-child, &c 

19. With regard to tlic feminine terms, avthores» and 
poetett, they are only used when the diRcrimitiHtiDD of sex 
is indispensable ; hut in speaking generally of authors and 
poets, the masculine term is applied both to male and fo- 
mole; for we may Bay, He or she is the heet author or poet 
of the age. When, however, wo wish to name aay/emale, 
distinguished among her sex as on author or a poet, ire 
then make use of the/etniniae term, and say, She u the bat 
authoress or poetess o/ the age. ^^_ 

LECTURE VI. ^H 

1 . The Cases. This being a subject of the higliest ^^| 
portance in grammar, and one which demands groat W- 
tention, a separate lecliiro has been devoted to it. Many 
learners, from not being EuiRcicntly well aciiuaJnted witn 
this essential part of gmuimar, very frequently find Uieu- 
tclves embarrassed, not only when translating from one 
language into another, but in comprehending the precjw 
tocuiing of difficult passages in their owu language *. 



• Thu pupil I 



Dt thoroufifaly cc 



until Im boFunic* auituiuntHJ «Uh tbe peculiu- officea of vtrhi lud (ww* 
pOfiltaiu :- tbercfbrc, unlit be 4rTivea it * compvlenl Lnowledse of llw 
projwrtiet of thc«e (no pan> of tprwh, lie nei-iJ oii\j ifjp\j lunuetf to 
wacb portioiu of tlie pmtni Lpctun oi the \isiehct aity judge lun 
*-'- -* ---- iprehending, Icsviug tho rcmuDderto be cxpU&cd lo 



null portioiu 
etpaMB of CO 




2. The eases point out the different positions in which T 
nounB and pronouns stand witli regard to other nouns and 
proDOiias, or to verhs and prepositions. For instance, a 
noun that govema a verb, is in a very different position, or 
case, to a noun that is governed by a verb. In the sen- 
tence, I ttruck Ute man, the man is in a very different po- 
sition, or state, to what he is in the sentence, The matt 
ttruck me. In the first esample, he is in the case of ^ouerB- 
ing the verb to strike ; he is the i^ent of that verb ; bat in 
the second he \a goeerned by the verb, and is tlieo^ctupon J 
whom the action, or the energy of the verb, falls. In the I 
first case, the man acts; in the second, he is aeted upon. 4 

3. Besides these two coses of acting, and being acted * 
«pm, a noun may he found in the caee of potseaeing a thing; 
as, 28m is JEdward's sword : — here, Edward is the yossetsor 
of the noun sieord. It may likewise be in the cose of having 
something sent or directed to it ; that i?, it may be in the 
case of receiving something ; as, I sent t/ie letter to the cap- 
lain. Here the captain is the receiver of the noun letter, 
which was sent or directed to htm. Or, it may be in the 
case of having something separated, or taken away from it; 
as. He took the bookjrom the boy: — here we see that the bmf 

is in the case of having the noun boot taken Jrom him. Or it 
may he in the case of being instrumental in the performance 
of an action ; as, The letter was carried by John: and here 
we see that John wsa instrumentai in conveying the noun 
letter. Here, then, are nouns exhibited in five different po- 
sitions or cases; namely, let, in the ca^e of acting; 2dly, 
in that of \ie\ii^ acUd upon ; Sdly, in that of possessing ; 
4thly, in that of receiving; and Sthly, in that of havmg 
something separated from it, or in being instrumental in the 
performance of an action. These different coses have had 
peculiar names given to them by grammarians ; as the nomi- 
native, the genitive or possessive, the dalire, the arcusative 
or oiy'eelive, and the ablatine. The nominative denotes the 
son or thing that acts; the genitine, the person or thing 
that is the /(o»3tMor; Hae dative, \h.c receiver; ihe aecusatite, 
tiiQ n^erer from an action ; and the iMoiive denotes e^i^r 



£lbc. ti. 

the pereon or thing that has eomething taken Jrom it; or 
that is inelrumental in tho doing of an action. 

4. The names by which the cases are deBignated are of 
Latin origin ; and the following ia tlie manner in which 
noaoB are declined in Latin and in English. 



NbniiaatiBB .... Dammus, The Lord, 

Genitiix, or Bw*™i"d« Domiai, Of die Lard, or 

DaliBt Domino, To lie lord. 

Aeauative, or Objedivt Dominum, TTit Lord. 

Ablalivt Dumino, Bi/ the Lord. 



osida^^H 
nninaOTJ^^ 



We here see, that in Latin no article nor preposidi 
required to point out the cases of the noun, the terminaGS 
alone of the noun being adequate to this purpose : but in 
Enshah, prepositions and articles are required for this end ; 
and their oflicc is precisely the same as that of the termi- 
nations in tho nouns in Latin. The potiegsive cose, how- 
ever, is frequently formed by an addition to the noun, aa 
we see above. The Lordt. Personal pronouns, in Engliah, 
are also subject to vary their form in some cases. 

5. Tho greater part of writers of English grammars giTO 
but three cases, namely,lhe nominative, the potee»sit<e,and the 
obfeclhe. A knowledge of these three cases may, pcrhapo, 
sulhcQ for those who apply themselves to English grammar 
alone. However, there ore instances, even in English, in 
which a perfect acquaintance with the five cases is not only 
useful, hut indispensable : and anotlicr motive for introductng 
ihera here, is the facility which the knowledge of them 
affords to the Enghsh learner when he applies liimself to 
the study of foreign languages; since then a perfect know 
lodge of their use will becumo still more indispensable. 

G. We will now proceed to tlie explanation and applicap- 
tion of tho coses : observe, first, that the nominative Deing 
the cuao tliat governs, is itself never govemeil : (he accoM' 
tive is governed by verbs ; and the genitive, the dative, anl 
the ablative, arc governed by prepositior 

7. A noun or pronoun is m the jioj 
it namca a peraon or thing in a state of being or iAm 





thing, at any period ; as, Charles U ill. Re koi written a 
letter. The »hip wiU lajl to-morraie. In tlieee instances, 
Charlet, he, and tlie ehip, are each in the nominatwe 

C/iarlet denotes a person in a state of being iUj 
the pronoun fe, refers to a person that has performed some 
aedon ; namely, that of writing; and the noun »kip, de- 
scribes on inanimateohject about todo some action; namely, 
that of sailing. Therefore, the person or thing that it at 
that adg, is in the nominative case ; and as beivg and actum 
are expressed by verbe, the nominative is said to govern the 
verb, or, is the eu^ct, or agent of the verb. 

8. A noun or pronoun is in the genitive or poggeetiee 
case, when it describes any person or thing as being the 
pouessor of any other person or thing; as Maria's bonnet. 
His liat. Also, when it denotes any person or thing to 
which another noun is related ; as, Tlie laws of the country. 
The Queen of England. In theeo examples, the noun 
Maria, and the pronoun kis, are in the geniliee case, the 
former being the possessor of the noirn bonnet; the latter, 
of die noun hat. Country and England are also in the 
genitive case, because the noun laK^s relates to the first, and 
the noun Queen, to the second. We here see that there are 
two ways of forming the genitive case, namely, either by 
An » with the apostrophe after the noun, or by the prepo- 
BJtion o/, before it ; and tliis is the only preposition used 
-with the genitive case. 

9. Those persons or things to wliicb any thing is given, J^ 
tent, directed, or intended for^ are in the dative cage ; as, / 
ifave the book to Horace. He sent James a present. Frede- 
rick bought the ring Jbr Charlotte. They vrote him a letter. 
In these examples we see that the nouns Horace, Jatnet, 
and Cliarlolte, and the person represented by the pronoun 
kim, have something ^'iw!, tent, directed to, or intended for 
them ; and that they are the receivers of the things so given, 
aenl, &c. Nouns and pronouns in this case are governed by 
(he proposition to, or for. The preposition Js aometimeB 

.expressed, and when not, it is understood. 

Observe that a noun or pronoun in the dative case, is noti 



I 
I 

I 





tlio immediate or direci object of tLe verb ; that is, the ac- 
tion oF the Tcrb does not fall upon it : tbe tbiag given, sent, 
&c., is the immediate object of the verb, and is in. tbe ae- 
euiotive case, as we shall now see ; the dative is governed, not 
by the verb, but by the prepoBition expresgeJ or understood. 

10. A noun or pronoun is in the aeeuialive or objectiot 
case, when it represents tbe person or tiling affected by some 
action done to it; that is, when it denotes the person or 
thing on which the action of the verb falls : in other worda, 
it is tbe oA/ec( of tbe verb; aa, James deal Henr^. Youeul 
the paper . In the (iret example, Hairy^ is the object beaten, 
the energy of the verb to beat falls on him. In the second, 
tbe paper ia the object of the verb to cut; the action of thit 
verb fails on it, and it is affected by that action. All Boana 
and pTononns in tliis cose arc tbe direct or immediaU objed 
of the verb, as before stated. 

11. A noua or pronoun is in tbe ahlatiee ease, when it 
denotes a person or thing in tbe act of having somethilH 
taken awag, divided, or leparated from it ; as, Theg (rrv^k 
the booh from the librari/. Be received a letter from iit ja- 
tker. Here the nouns lUirary tuA father, are in the altatitt 
case, eacli linving something taken or separated from it. 
The person or thbg also that is initrumental in the doing 
of an action, or that denotes the means by which a thing ii 
done, is likewise in tbe ailative case; as, The box tra* lem 
by the servant : here the eercant is instrumental in canr- 
ins the box, and is therefore in the ablatiee case. — He teat 
ktUed by an arrow: — here, arroK is in the amative cesse ftUo, 
because it is the noun denoting the means by which tbe let 
of killing was effected. There are several prepositions em- 
ployed with this case, such as, £_v,/ram, iCfilA, o/i, in, throtl^ 
and some others. 

13. In addition to these live cases, we see in Lalii] gram- 
mars another case collud tho tacalire ; Example, Damint ; 
Lord. Vocative means an innokiug, or eailinii upon. 
But however indisiicnsablc this vase may be in Lfttin, in 
which nouns bare a peculiur inflt'Clion for it, it appears luc- 
lew ill tluww Iwiifliiigf io wtu4ili ilm UQuiu luTfi uu inftttr 



LEC. VII.] 


ADJECTIVES. Iff^^l 


tions: Moce a 




in a differsDt position with regard 


to the verb j for when we 


say, OLord, 


we leave out some 


words that are wanthiK 


to make the 


ense complete; thiia, thou who art the 


Lord: and lie 


e we see that the 


oun Zord, is the nomina- ^^M 


tive comingu/ 


er the verb art, and Tcho, the relative pronoun, ^^| 


is the nominati 


ve before the verb 


■m 


1 


DECLENSION OP 


m 


1 13. Nonna 


are decHned with 


r without the definite (»';^^| 




Bsion m&y require, in tit^^^M 


F following man 


ler: 


^^H 




Mas. Sing. 


^^H 


Norn. 


The man 


the men ^^B 


Cm. 


(of the man. 


(of the men, ^^H 
lor, ihe men's ^^M 


Dat. 


lolbemm 


to the men ^H 


Ace 


the man 


the men ^M 


AbL 


bj, &e.. Ibe man 


by, &e., Ibe men ^H 




Fen. Sing. 


^H 


Ifm. 


thettoman 


the women ^H 


Oct. 


( of the nomaii, 


(of the women, ^^M 


I or, the woman's 


I or, the women^ *^^H 


Dal. 




'to the women .^H 


Aec. 


the womar" 


the women ^^^1 


AbL 


bj,ic, [be woman 


by, be, the women ^H 




Neut Sing. 


Fl«r. H 


Norn. 


the book 


the books ^H 


1 G^ 


5 of Ihe book, 
i or, Ihe book's 


I of the books, ^H 


i or, the books- ^H 


Dot. 


to Ihe book 


to the books ^H 


1 ^cc 


the book 


the books ^H 


L 


by, die., the book 


by, a>c, the books ^^H 


\ 


LECTURE 


^H 


1 


ETYMOLOQV OP A 


H 


1 1. TbeBtudentiBreferred to Lceturelll., Par. 4, forthS'^^l 


1 definiUon of tbie part of speech. 


Adjectives in EnsUsb do^^H 


ia 




o£^^^M 




Dot var; on Bccouat 
however to notice 
namely, — 

THE DEOREES OF COMPARISON. 

2. As odjectivcB eipresa some quality or property of &o 
noun, this qiiality or property, when compared with that <t 
another noun, may he equal, Buperior, or injerior to it ; fi)f 
instance, Yorir doik is fine ; his iifner ; but mine it tie 
fneKt of the three. In this example, are distinguished tkm 

different degrees in the quality of the cloth : these are called 
degrees of comparimn, and are distinguished hy the nanm 
positiee, comparative, and tuperlatim. 

3. "iha positive expresses a. quality without any referenee 
or comparison, as in the foregoing example, Your dolk •■ 
/ne ; but when we Boy, his is /ner, a comparison h niadfl 

between the two ; and in the conclusion, mine is lie fioMl 
of the three, the quality of the cloth ia placed in the hi^M 
d^ee of fineness, bs regards the three qualities. 

In comparing t^o ohjects, the comparative degree !s tueJ j 
but in comparing more than two, the superlalire is required : 
WB therefore say, This is tlie larger, or the smaller, or lie 
better of the (wo; but. The largest, or He smallest, or lie 
heet of tAe three. 

4. In the eomparatiee, there are three slates to be ob- 
served, namely, that of equality, that of superiority, and lliat 
of inferiority ; as. He it as learned as his brother ; He ii 
mvre learned than hin brother; He is less teamed thorn i{$ 
broths. 

5. The superlatiee expresses the quality in the higheit or 
loieest degree. It is of two kinds, the one relative, the otlier 
absolute. Tlie superlative relatin^e, denotes the qiuJitr of 
nn object with reference to that of anotlier object ; ui, Slittt 
is tie largest house in this gtrcrt : here we see thnt the m- 
jierlutive largest refers to the Inrccst house willi refcrcneo 
10 the houHc's in tho streft nlludni lo. But the snpcrlittiTc 
absolute^ e:tpreB»ei the quality of an object witliuut referencw 




FORUATION 

C. The comparative of equaiity, is formed by placing the 
word as before and after the adjective; as, T/iig is as wide 
at thai. In the negative sense, 40, ia pnt before, and ai, after, 
the adjective; as. This is not so wide a» that. 

The eomparatitx of superiority, mostij ends ia er ; or ia 
preceded by more, and followed by than; as. This ia eaeier, 
or more easy than that. In the negative sense, the addition 
of the negative particle not, is required in this, and in all 
the following comparisons ; as, This is not easier to do, or 
not more easy to do than that. 

The comparative of inferiority, is formed by putting the 
word less, before, and than, after the adjective ; as Thit it 
less easy to do than that. 

7. Tbe superlative rettUiee, generally ends in *(, or is pre- 
ceded bj most; as. This is the handsomest, or, the TtuM 
handsome of the three. 

The mpeHative absolute, is preceded by very or most ; as. 
He it a very, or most attentise pupil. 



8. Adjectives of one syllable, which in the positive end 
in B consonant, mostly form their comparatives by the addi- 
tion of er, and their superlatives by est ; those that end in 
«, lake r, only for the comparative, and st, for the superla- 
tive: Ex. 



I 



Positivt. 


Compar. 


Supirl. 


Positive. 


Compar. 


SuperL 


Black 


blacker 


blackest 


fine 




finest 


high 


higher 


highest 


large 


larger 


largest 


rough 


rougher 


rougher 


wise 


wiser 






9. Adjectives that end in d, g, n, or t, preceded hy&a 
aingU vowel, require these final consonants to be donbieu m J 



ETYMOLOGY. 



forming their comparative 






when preceded by a consonant, or n 
Ex. 

Pontiee. Qrmpar. Ssprri, Positive. Com} 

Red redder reddist 

big bigger bi^eal 

tfam tUnner thinneel 

liot hotter hotleat 



Llec. vn. 



iTe"' m»SZ( 



sof /I 



and superlatives : Es. 



\o&y 



ending in ^, preceded by 
form, their comparatives 



Compar. SuptrL 



1 1 . The following adjectives form their comparadveg and 
superlatives in a very irregular manner; Ex. 



>dlb3V 



Note. There are several adjectives, the nature of which, 
strictly speaking, does not admit of comparison ; sucb ore, 
/uit, tme,fuU, empty. Sic 

12. When the adjective is of one syllable only, th« com- 
parative and siijicrlatiTe degrees arc most generally fonned 
Dv the terminations, according to the foregoing rules. Whaa 
the adjective is of turo syllables, it is a mutter of taate, 
whether the degrees be formed by the terminations, or by 
prefixing the words mmv and mint. But when the adjec- 
tive is of more l/ia/i lira Byllableti, the degrees must be fonncid 
by niorf and mott, 

13. The quality expressed by some adjectives is sosw* 
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timee reduced belofE the positive, by the addition of tie 
temuDotion ish ; as ickite, whitieh ; b/ati, blackUh: which 
mean, pBrtaking of the nature of white and Hack,. 

li. The comparatives of equality, superiority, and in- 
feriority, and the superlative relatiTe, may be modified by 
means of adverbs ; thus, equally as good ; quite ae large f , 
rtmcA milder; much more htmevolent ; eontidm-ably tmaUer { [ 
ttiU leu active ; by far the largest, &c. 

NUHBRICAL AUJECTIVES. 

15. This class of adjectives is divided into two kind^ 
namely, cardinal and ordinoi numbers. 

Cardinal numbers simply denote the number of objeoto ' 
to which they allude j as, one man, tieo books, t/iree peni^ 
tteenty letters, &c. 

Ordinal numbers mark the order and rank of persons and' 
ihmgH ; as, the frtl man, the second battalion, the third ] 
volume, the sixteenth day, &c. 

' adjectives are subject to no kind of variation. 



LECTURE VIII. 



PRONOUNS. 

J. For the liefinition of this part of speech, see Lector^ J 
III. Par. 5. Pronouns arc generally classed under aX, 1 
beads, viz. : personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, 
mlerrogative, and indeterminate. 

PHHSONAL PRONOUNS. 

S. These are employed with reference to persons, whose 
^acea they supply- There are three persons, namely, the 
Jtnt, or the person that speaks; the second, or the person 
^oken to ; and the third, or the person spoken of; as, / 
Wrote the letter, gou signed it, and he delivered it. Here the 
pronoun that stands in the place of the person that epeatt, 
K I; that which stands in the place of the person spoken to, 
is yoK ; and that which stands in the place of the persoit 
fpoien of, is he. 




RTVMOLOOY. 



3. Persona! pronouns a. 
number, gender, and cage, 



[tEC. VTO- 



mbjcct too. variation of penon, 
seen in the following 



DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNa. 



ThiidpnHP.'tomRioD gendn... thcr oflhcm tnihsm them brn^ 

4. Formerly, t/e, used to be employed in the nominatiTS^ 
in the second person plural ; and you in the governed eama. 
Ye is still used for the nominative in scripture and in poetij. 
Custom, however, lias now generally laid aside ttie uw flf 
ye, in conversation and in writing, as also the second par- 
son singular, Ihou and thee ; instead of which you U employed 
in oU the cases. 

5. The compound pronouns, mytelf, thyself., hinuelf, Aer> 
t^f, ittelf, with their plurals, ourteleei, yourselves, themseteei, 
are frequently added to personal pronouns, with which they 
correspond in person, number, gender, and case. Tbeir 
use is to allude more emphatically to the persons or things^ 
which they stand in tlie place of. They ore sometimes ajsa 
used hy themselves, and sometimes after anoun ; as, Imjh 
teif'etllgo. Ei>en yourtelj" knew it. They themteUet ae- 
knawUdyed tlie deed. We at/dresieii the kiny him»elf. 

P03SB5S1VB PRONOUNS. 



6. These denote the po*geuion of any object, by the per- 
sons or things to which they refer. They are of two kindaj, 
first, those which jtrecerfe the noun possessed, which < 




And Beoondly, those which /offiiw the 
that are used iu reference to some uon 
which are as follows : — 



Tbird person -j femini 



mderstood, el 



Esamples of the first class : M^ book, thy pens, his brother, 
ier son, its wingg, our father, your houtee, their fortune. 
Jlxamples of the secoDd claas ; A tereant of mine. That 
-deed of tiitTie. It is not Aia that /refer to, but Aers. Itbdofigt 
to a servant ofyourt. Thii ii theirs and not aura. 

7. PoBseasiTe pronouns do not vary their forms c 
count of caaej hut tlie; admit the same prepositions, iu chQ 
governed cosce, as personal pronouns do; as, Of mt/ book j^ 
to his home; from our garden; of mine; to yours; by theiri, , 
&c. 



8. The word 
personal prom 



iphaCically used with ] 

as, That is my own idea. Is thai hi* \ 

There is no home like our own. 



DEMON BTSATIVE PRONOUNS. 

8. These point out, or particularly demonstrate, the ob- , 
jeets to which they refer, or which diey stand in the plB4» : 
of. They are this, which refers to an object near to the 
speaker ; and that, which refers to an object distant ftom 
the speaker. These is the plural of tliis ; and those is the 
pluraJ of that. They are not subject to any variation of 
person, gender, ur ease. Ex. This man and these boys 
whom you see here. That woman and those yirls yonder. 
Carry this letter to that house. I have extracted these versei 
Jrom those boots which you lent me- That is correct, bat 
&is it not, 

10. When demonstrative pronouns refer to time, this i 
applied to the present, and thai to the past and future J ••» 1 
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This ie the affc of inventions. I reeoUect tliat tfay vtry 
wdl. That period is yet to come. 

11. The words farmer and latter, are frequently em- 
ployed itiBtead of tkit and that., to aToid the repetition of 
some nouQs going hefore ; ss, I have teen the man and the 
woman; tlie fottaer is recovered ; l/ie latter not to. Prefer 
virtue to vice ; the former will render you happy : the latter 
Tniterabte, 

BBLATIVB PRONOUNS. 

12. The relative pronouns are ic^n, tehieh, and Chat, aai 
ore employed in relation to some person or thing in a sen- 
tence ; which person or thing so referred to, ia called the 
antecedent; aa, The man v/ho ipoke to you. T^c letters to 
which they refer. The house that 'he built. In thew 
examples, toho, lehich, and that, relate to the antecedents, 
man, letters, house. Who refers to persons only ; lAat nwf 
refer to persons or to things ; and which, to things, or to 
inferior animals ; but seldom to persons, escept in asktng 
questions. IVho and that may be employed with refereOM 
to the three persons, singular and pluml ; and tEhich shoald 
only be used in reference to a noun in the third person ain- 
golar or plural. Who and rchich may be employed in all 
tite cases ; but that in the nominative only. IVho becomM 
whom in the governed cases, and tehieh never alters ; as. It 
ii I who, or that did it. He who, or that came Jirel. TU 
man who, or that leai killed. The horte which he bou^d. 
The perton of whom you epeak. The chapter to wbich ik 
re/eri. Which of those men do you mean f 

13. Whote, which refers to persons only, partakes of the 
nature of both a relative and a possessive pronoun. A> ■ 
relative, it relates to an antecedent ; and as a possesaite 
pronoun, it reftrs to the object possessed, and is employad 
in all the cases; as. The authors whose works / haw riad. 
I epeak of the gentlemen to whoso houses / Aarw fieen. 

Instead of whote, we must use o/ which, in 
tbings; as, /( f« an evil of which the cause is u 
Ipadt ijf thou matters the evidence of whldi it 4 





14. What is eqnal in meaning to ^lat whkh, or the thin^ 
Khich ; as, Thh is what ^ou ovgkt to do. Remernber vthat. I 
1 3ai/. I know -whsiyou refer to. I have brought -vihaX y<M I 
required. 

[KTERBOOATIVE 

Are so called from their I 
They are kIio, ichick., i 
persons only, and Khich and what may ri 
things. They arc suhject to uo other i 
lative pronouns are. Ex. Who is he? Which t 
What is thai ? Of whom are you speaking ? To which do 
you refer f By what means teas it done ? Whose book ii 
this ? To whose house did you go ? 

INBETBRMINATE PRONOUNS. 

Ifi. These are so called becaose they are employed in ai 
indefinite manner with regard to the objects to which they 
refer : they do not generally individualize them as othra^ [ 
pronouns do. Some of the words used as indeterminate J 
prononna are adjectives when employed together with nouna, J 
In the sentence, Some detote their leisure to study, < 
many to amusement; the words some and many are em^ I 
ployed as indeterminate pronouns; but as adjectives in thtf I 
following sentences ; — Some men are etadiou*. Many peF- ' 
sons were present. i 

The following are the words commonly used as indeter- ' 
mioate pronouns. 

One, tome, any, each, another, both, either, few, all, suck, \ 
aeoerai, many, none, nolhiny, neither, whaerer oi 
wii^eper or whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever, and a fa* 
more. They are all of the third person : their signification 
points out their number. They refer to persons or things, 
except whoeeer or whosoever, which refers to persons only; 
and they are subject to no variation on account of case, 
except one, another, which become one's, another's, in the 
poseessiTe case ; and whoever, which is whomsoever in the 
^vemed cases, as likewise sometimes whosesoever in the 




Whoei^er, whichever, and wkatener, . 

generally used than ichogoever, ichirAtotttt, I 
aud wkatMoever. Examples : — Some of these are good, and 
a few are bad. Either Kill do. Neither ka» done kia d^. 
WhoeTer should come. Of whonisoever you may tpe^ 
Do whatever you pleofe. Do not interfere teiiA anotbei'i 
business, &c. 

Wkattoener and mhichioever are sometimes divided by Um 
interposition of some word to which they refer ; as, T~ 
plan soever he may adopt, &c, 



LECTURE IS. 



EITUDLOOr 0? TBRBg, 



1 . The student is referred to Lecture III. Par. 6, 
definition of this part of speech. We have dow to c 
that there are four kinda of verbs, distinguished by tbv 
noraes, auxiliary, active, paitive, and neuter. 

2. The chief auxiliary verbs arc to hone, and to he. Thtj 
ore colled auxiliaries, from their peculiar oflice in aacutiM 
to form what arc called the compound tenses, or timet of 
all Tcrbs. Besides these two auxiliary verbs, there me in 
English certain words, which may also he termed auxi- 
liaries, bei^use they are used as signs of certain modes aad 
tenses : they are let, do, shall, will, may, can, mi^hl, amU, 
ieovld and tkoidd. Their use will be explained hereafter. 
(See the conjugation of the auxiliary verbs to have and A 
&, Lecture XL) 

3. A verb is called active, when the action dettcribed by 
it passes from one person or thing to another object ; fof 
which rcMon it is also called Iramilive ; thus, W tritt, 
to hale, to lovif, lo buy, la »ell, to see, to write, &c., arc oetiM 
verbs; becuuMC ilie action described by either of Uicm, 
originating in the person or tiling that aets, which is callod 
the nominattpe, or a^nt of tlje verb, may i>as« over to ■ 
p«rean or thiug acted upon, colli'd the o/ijert of (lie verb; 
for iasUwce, William ntruck Henry ; I hate vice : — iu wfaieb 
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examples, William and / are the agents or aelorx, or mi 
natteet of the yerbs to etrike and to hate ; and, Henry and I 
vice, being the person and thing acted upon, are called th« J 
o6?ecrt of the verbs. 

4. An od/ce verb becomes reflective, when its agent a 
object are both the eame person or thing. In the examples 
J tee mi/telfj He knows himeelf, it is observed that the 
action described by each verb, does nut affect any object 
besides its [^eut. When there is a reciprocity of action 
between two or more persona or things, the verb denoting 
the action, is called a. 'reciprocal verb ; for instance. We 
Iwe one another. They hate each other. (See the fona»- ^ 
tion of reflective verbs, Lecture XI.) 

5. A verb ia called pae»ive, when it describes the s-uffet- I 
fytg, or the enduring of an action by a person or thing that | 
receives the action from another person or thing. AWaetin ] 
Terbs, and a few neuter verbs, become passiee, when em- 1 
ployed together with the auxiliary to be; thus, James wot j 
tStreated by Thomas. Vice ie detested by the virtuous ; anj 
Kere we see that the verbs to be illtreated, and to be detested^ I 
express a, paaivenesg, or a suffering, on account of whicb, , 
tliey are callei! passive verbs. In the first example, although 
Jamea is the sufferer, he is not the inject of the verb to 6e 
iSlreateii : he is the nominative, and ie described to be in a 
State of suffering from an action. Thomas is not the no- 
minative of the verb, because he is governed by the pre- 
position by, which denotes instrumentality; he is therefore 
m tbe oiaaiive ca«e. The same observations apply to the , 
second example. 

AJthough there is in reality no passive forrn of the verb , 
in English, as is the case in Latin, yet there is a passive 
voice, which for the salse of uniformity has been called the j 
passive verb. (See the manner of conjugating passive verbs, 
'iecture XI.) , 

- 6. A neuter verb is neither transitive nor passive. By t, 
(Senter verb something is represented as existing or I 
tSenoting only the state of the agent of the verb : the n 
other I 
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thing, for whjcli reason neuter verbs have been called iV 
trantitive, or inaetioe. To Ihe, to eleep, to »it, to lettlk, are 
neuter verbs, because tbey merely denote the state in wbid 
their agents exist : to lie, besides being an aiadlim'ti, is like- 
wise a neuter verb. To diRtinguisb a neuier from an oeliM 
verb, we have only to put a noun after the verb ; and if k 
make sense with Uie noun, it is active; if it should not) it 
is neuter. 

Although a neuter verb is not called active, still there bk 
some neuter verbs that denote a visible action ; such u to 
go, to come, to run, and many others ; but the actions donated 
by them are not Irantilive ; they remain with their agents. 
This kind of verbs has been distinguished by the name of 
actiee inlrantitiot. 

There are also some verbs, which, according to the soon 
in which they are taken, are sometimes active, and soiDfr- 
tiines neuter ; thus, to run, is active, when we say, To run 
a race ; because it has an objeetiee case after it, which it 
race; hut it is neuter when we say. He runt feat ; becaoM 
the net of running remains with the agent, and admiiB of 
no object after it. 

7- Verbs are again subdivided into r^vlar, im^tdar, 
impertonat, and defecHoe. 

8. Regular verba ore all those which are conjugated 
throughout every mode and tense conformably to a modcL 
which is considered a standard for all regular verbs. All 
English verba are regular, in which the pott tense of the in- 
dicative mode, and the patt parliciple, end in ed. In Lec- 
XI., the verb to farm is given as a model for conjugating ill 
the regular vorbs in the I^nglish hmguage. 

8. Irrtgtdar verbs ore all those that deviate in some ia* 
itanc<:s from the generul stonilnrd iu their coujugBliona. la 
Lee. XI., I'ar. &. is given a list of all the irr^tiiar ^erlM In 
tbc English Iungtiug«, pointing out their irrcgularitir*. 

10. Impernmal vcrlw are tlioso which are used in the 
thiril jicrsoii only ; thus, to rain, to thunder, to da<tn, to ht 
necfttari/, and many other*, oro im|ienoual vi-rbs, thef 
an w called, becuue in llieu eiuployinttat thera lypim m 
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visiLIe peraon 

when we say, (( raine, it ihunderi, &c., we do not express 
leho, or what it is that raini or thundery Sic. The pronoun 
iV, wbicli represents the nominative of imperEonal verbs, 
stands in the place of a variety of circumatancea which give 
rise to the action of the verbs: thus, it raiiu, means that 
the moUture of the clouds deeceruU in rain; it thundert, 
menns that the ignition of the electric fluid contained in the 
clouds eautet a noise called thunder; it dawn», means that 
datf-ligkt maket its appearance ; it i» necessary that we 
Bhould go, means that circumitaneeg render it necessary that 
we should go, and so forth. 

11. Defective verbs are those which are used only in 
certain tenses, because their peculiar meaning does not ad- 
mit tbem to be employed in every tense : may, might, cob, 
emtld, will, would, shaU, glio-ald, ought, and mast, are all de- 
fective verbs : some of tbem are also employed as tigns of 
the subjunctive, and some as tigng of the indicative mode: 
may, might, could, would, and ihould, are employed as sigua 
of the subjunctive : thall and will as signs of the futuia 
tense of the indicative ; can, ought, and mwil, are used be- 
fore infinitivos, as, / can or must go; I ought to lerite to 
them. After can and must, the to is suppressed before an 
infinitive. Can implies ^wery must and ought denote duly 
or neeemti/. Quoth is another defective verb, only used in 
the past tense ; as, Quo/h I; quoth he ; which mean Said /"[ 
taid he. See further on defective verbs. Lecture X. Par. ICf. 

12. We have now four more things connected with verba 
to consider, namely, the conjugation, the modes, the lenttt 
or times, and the number and person. 



13. The eonjugoiian of a verb is the uniting, or exhibit; 
L jsg under one view, all the various changes which the verb | 
I andergoes in the several modes, tenses, and persons. Thi i 
I modes and tenses are sometimes indicated by signs, and 
L.BomBlimes by inflections, or by a change of orthographj i^ . ^ 



I 





the verb ; and tlie number and pprBon by inflections, e 

in tbe imperative, which sometimes admits signs and Bttat- 

times inflections. 

THE MODES. 

14. Mode or mood, which signifies manner, espreases tlie 
intention of the mind concerning tiie manner in which we 
use the verb, There «re four modes *, namely, tbe in;f- 
nitive, the indicative, the euhjunelive, and the imperative. 

15. The infinitive, which is the root of tiie verb, repre- 
sents the action, or the state of being, in a general and nn- 
limited manner, without any reference to time or peraoni 
dius, to go, to ipeat, to «ri1e, to be, do not denote xihen, or 
in what manner the action or state of being represenlfld 
by these verbs, takes place ; nor who or wliat acts as their 
agents; to determine which, a verb in tbe infinitive moil 



' Reasons for omitting (be Potenlial Mode :— Tbe auiiliariei mtf, 

jkt, wkW, woald, —■ ' -'-■" ->•"'• " J-'-—- 1- — 

timea employed u It 



night, could, vamld, and should, nhich sre all d^ediBe verbs, ore MBM- 
.- 1 — J .• J "--aes aa principal verbs, and in atbcr 



d, dull/! without »nj reference lo time, whiil ■ 

generallj denaled by the tendency of tbe sentence, or b; some odraA 
eipretued or underatood. Wben used u principal verl», [rhougfa da- 
(bctivc,) and not depending on any olher verb for their mcaniDE, tliot 
i^ipesn no BfCeaHlV for aiaigning a Bepamle mode for them : — far !»• 
stance, I may do what I lilie, nox or at any time. He might or rodU 
have written yeitenUy. They woidd not come on any aeouunl. Yo> 
ihinld alnap apeak courteoutl v. [n thene senleDCes, May, nwAt, cajd, 
leovU, and ihotdd, are not depcndeut on the verbi Ihal (olluv iben 
for Iheir unn mraning, since they ihnnteltm dedara their own isipMl 
of liberty, power, will, and duly to do, to write, lo cone, and to ijimIi 
and tbwe irnlcncea therefore mean ; I am abh. or have the pmg^ lo 
dii, &c. lie wru id/U, or had the pomr lo write. Hw; wtrt mi 
leiBing lo come, &c. It u your dutu lo sneak eourtcoiuly. But wfaM 
employed merely a» ngm to veriii that depend for ihejr lueanbw w 
tome olher verb in the lenlcnce. they are then no longrr indt^WMMt 
raiba, tnil «rnt of tlie nd^unctim mode, tt in Uiv fi>llii»inf tiamphiii 
I gMVB you Uie lioak in ordi^r tAal you mag or might mahr good Die •( 
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have HD antecedent verb, or, as it ia sometimcB called, a 
govermng verb; as. He promitet to go, Thty intended A> 
^eak. He will endeavour to write. He itrivet to be good. 
16. The indicative mode declares, indieatet^ or pointi out 
the action or state of being in a positive and unconditional 
manner, and depends on no other verb to determine its 
Bgnification; as, He goes. Tkey tpokf. He will write. 
ffe i» good. 

17- The tu^anelioe ttiode makes no complete sense of 
itse]f alone, aa the indicative does ; but it represents an 
action under some condition or sobordination, as JeoTf 
doubtf wish, hope, promite, suppogition, and such like. A 
verb in the subjunctive mode, therefore, depends on soma 
■ntecedent verh to render its signification complete ; as, / 
/ear thai he mag come. I doubted that you tcould go. I wiU 
a(ag provided you desire me. If I had books 1 icouid read. 
I wish il may rain. I hope she may eome. 

All conditional phrases suppose two propositions, the ons 
principal, the a'Ax^x siAordinate ; the latter is preceded by 
f % conjunction, and is dependent on the antecedent or prin- 
'^ripal verb, The conjunction may, by way of ellipsis, he 
, rappressed. In the natural construction of language, the 
'^ncipal proposition precedes the subordinate ; but thej 
niay frequently exchange situations as taste may dictate ; 
M, Provided you desire me, I wiU stay. In the following 
ezample the conjanction is suppressed ; / hope he may stiD- 
eeed. 

18. The «>n/jerahW mode is used for commanding, ex- 
horting, or fm-bidding ; as, Go quickly. Pray teU me. Do 
not^ir. 

THE TENSBS. 

19. Tense signifies time, and as all actions and states of 
existence must necessarily be limited to time, they are stud 
to be either in the present, pat/, or future tense. These are 
the three grand divisions of time, and which have been 
stibdiTided by grammarians in order to denoto the time of 
being and action with greater minuteness and precision. 
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These fiubdi visions of timo are what arc called the compaimd 
lemei. They are bo called, because, to express them, more 
than one word is required in English and most other lan- 
guages. Verbs in the Latin language have so many in- 
tiectioDa, that each of the compound tenses ia expressed hj 
a single word ; and therefore instead of being called com- 
pound tenses, they have each a distinct name. The folloir- 
ing is the order of the Latin tensea, with tlieir correspond- 
ing English translation. 

Preacnt . , . amo. Present . . . . / fciie. 

Pretcrimperfect . amabina. Past I lovtd. Or did kvt. 

Prelerperfect . amairi. Compound Preaent Iliave loBtd. 

Preterpluperfect amaneram. Compouod Put . Ihadbmed. 

Future . . . amabo. Future . . , . I shall ar mB bm. 

There is in the English, and in many other langi]ages,k 
compound /uture tense, which the Latin has not ; and is hj 
some called the Jielure perfect; as, / sAall or >oiil hoBt 



20. Every verb must have at least one noun or proaotm 
for its nominative; for no action can he done wtthoot an 
agent to perform it ; and no state of being enii be cxprened, 
without expressing leho or Kliat it is tliat exists. Some- 
times, however, the nominative is suppressed, but then it is 
always understood. 

There are three persons, and two numbers. / rtai, 
tkou »inge«t, he tpeakt, are the first, second, and third per- 
Mns, singular number ; and we ready you ting, Ihey »peak, 
are the first, second, and third persons, plural number, 

LECTURE X. ^H 

DES AND EUPLOYUXHT OF THS TBNin. ^^^| 

Indicative Mode. ^^^H 

FKESKNT TE»3E. 



1. This tense denotes n'liat exists permanently, the 



T. 



at the present time ; as. The Moon accompanies the Earth, 
and Sort reToIve round Ike Sun, which is etalionary. Tie 
ganerHment of En^nd is of a mixed form ; that if the 
Untied Staiee of America is republican. lam veil. He 
writ«8 and tiiey read. 

It expresses the existing habits, custome, and profese 
of individuals and nations. Sec. ; as, He rises earl^ energ 1 
morning. She is alieaffg industriout. The EngiUk culti- I 
vate teience and the arte to a high degree. He is a edonel. I 

In speaking of an author no longer existing, but whoae I 
writings are still extant, this tense is also used; as, Shid^ I 
^>ear w the prince of Englith poeU. 

Tbe present tense is often used t« express a future moT»- I 
ment, to tbe performance of which the mind is already^ I 
made up ; end also to denote that we fuUy expect that ■ 
something will take place; as, fVe start lo-morrow; and 1 
Ikey leave here on Monday next. As soon at he comes /'| 
willgo. I shall see him vhen he returns. 

This tense is frequently formed with the help of the 
auxiliary do, which adds a certain degree of ener^ to the 
affirmation ; as, / do think l/iat he will do it. She does 
danc« very gracefidl^. In the first example, do is twice 
need, hut with different meanings : the first do is the 
auxiliary that adds energy to the uieaniug of the verb think; 
but the second </o is a principal verb, a verb active, specify^-iB 
ing the action of the nominative he. 

PRETBRIMPERFECT, OR PAST TENSE. 

2. This tense represents nn action, or a state of existence' J 
SB past and completed, at a time of which the period i) 
which we are speaking forms no part ; as, / wrote my lette 
ItMl night, ^e arrived in January and returned i 
Uut. 

It also specifies an action, or a state of being, a 
occurred or existed coexistently with onother ; as, 7 i 
tehett he came. They dftnceA vMut ice ^' 



having^ 
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wbich reason it has, hy some, been called the Aielorir.aljMUt 
tense; as. The dettrnctiifn of Troy occurred 1183 ytan 
before the Christian era. Queen, Victoria succeeded to (if 
throne in 1837. 

It is also used to describe all former cnstoms, habits, c 
litics, profcBsions, &c., of individuals and nations no longer 
existing, as well as those which formerly belonged to indi- 
viduals, nations, &c., stili existing; as, Tfie Eggptiant ddI- 
tivated the sciences, and made sacrifices to their gods. Ctmar 
was o great general. I studied painting «hen I redded m 
Italy, This youth was formerly very industrious. 

This tense may have also the form already noticed in Ute 
present tense, and with the same elfect, by the assistnoe 
of the an:ciliary do, employing it in its past tense ; as, Ba 
did go. They did see him. 

PHETERPERFBCT, OB COMPGUNI) OP THE FBKSHNT TEflSS. 
3. This tense is employed to denote a past action, bul 
performed at a period, of which the present forms a pan; 
as, / have written to him this tceeJc. Here we flee Uiat the 
act of writing is passed ; but the period in which it WW 
performed, namely, the week, still exists. The preterftr- 
fect, therefore, denotes a past occurrence that has talcen 
place during the present day, week, month,, year, een f wjf , or 
during any period which is not entirely elapsed ; as, /mm 
not seen him to-day, nor during the whole of titit MMt. 
Many leorks of merit hove been written in this century. 
They liave made seeeral diseovwies during ihrtr presenl 
royage. It likewise dcnoto-s an action just finished; as. 
The boy is come, but lias not brought his bookt. 

It eipressCH, also, an action performed at a pi 
effects of which action are siill felt at the present tin 
Thty Imve acted iinprudentii/, and they noir tt0erjitr'% 

PHETEHPLrPBKPECT, OR COMPOUNIl OP THB PAST TEHH. 

*. This icnse points out the occurrence of one circnin- 
Manoe, prior u the taking place of iDotberi Hy /'feul 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

5. This tense indicates that sometbing n-ill exist, or tiika J 
place, at somo definite or indefinite period whicli is yet 
come ; as, / shall go lo-morroie. He will receiTe the money, t 
Tie virtwiiii shall bo rewarded. 

PCTTUBB PERFECT, OR COMPOCND OP THE FUTURE TENSS. 

C. This tense denotes tLat an action, or an event, will' I 
have taken place, at, or before the period of another future T 
action or event ; as, / shall have finished wriliny before rt« J 
tkparlure of t/ie tnail. Th»y will have arrived hy, oioHkaX 
tnd of the week. 

GENERAL ROLES FOR THE EUrLOVUENT OF THE SIGNS BltALh 
AMD B-ILI. OF THE PtTTURB TENSE. 

7. In affirnintive sentences, eliall, in t^s first person (eiu- 

rilarorplural) simply foretels tliat an event will occur; a«, 
shall ierile to him to-morrow. We shall teaee hei-e next 
'•week. 

In tbe second and third persons, tkcdl denotes ^omwe, 
^ifommand, or menace; as. Thou shalt, or you shall be rewarded 
,^V gour labour. He or they shall quit inalantly. You shall 
liepuaiskedfttr ^our disobedience. 

Will, in the first person, denotes promite, resolvtion, and 
pUMoee ,' a«, I will be cautious. We will ijo alaU haeards. 
I will punish you. 

In the second and third persons, leill simply foretels ; as, 
, You or he will soon arriee. She or they will expect you. 
In interrogative sentences, however, the reverse fre- 

3uently takes place when ihall and wiU in the affirmative 
enoie promise^ command, or menace; as, Will you be re- 
warded far your labour ? Will they guit f Will you be 
punished for your dtsobedienee ? Shall I be cautious 9 Shall 
we yo 9 Shall I punish you ? 



TENSES OP THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

8. A verb in the sulijunctive mode, in its eimple form, 
may have reference to a.pretent, or & future time ; but, in 
itH compound form, it has refereuce only to a pa»f time. 
The giffng of the suhjunctire mode are, ma^, miff/ttt covU, 
Koidd, and tihauld, which arc sometimes expressed anil 
bometimea understood. Ex. ; — 

Present and Future Tenses, — Tfear that ke m&y gay 
(io now, or to-morrow. / fear that he might be mdueed h 
go now, or hereafter. If he could but see liim to-day, or 
to-morrow, he would speak to him. They would come now, 
or to-morrow, if ihey swe aUowed. 

PiST Tense. — He may have written v^Oerday, provided 
he received yottr letter in time. He might, could, or would 
have writteu yesterday, had he been in time for the pogt. If 
he should have written yesterday, lee kUI receive hi* letler. 

9. As signs of the subjunctive, mai/ denotes probability; 
tnightt moral power, permis»'on or probability; could, phy- 
sital power; would, will or inclination ; and thauld, taoua 
in cote that. 

10. These little words, wa^, wiglil, could, irotild, and 
thould, arc sometimes cniiilnyed, not oh »ignt of the sub- 
junctive, but as principal verbs, before on in^nitive ; ftnd 
when BO employed, may and might denote moral power, or 
liberty i coidd, physical power; votdd, will or indinfttian; 
and should, duty or obligation ; ns, / may go, tin« he ptr- 
miti me to go. You might aa KeS try. J would not g» en 
any aeeouiit. I could go, if I liked to go. He would write, 
allhoaffh >/ou wiihed him not to write. You should alrvjt* 
do your duty. Might has the same analogy to may aa eotdd 
has to can, wouVl to will, anil should to thaU. Altbon^ 
might, could, would and thauld, have been considered tba 
pMt teuBcs of the defective verbs may, can, will, and tJkoB, 
it would appear tlmt tliey souielimes have reference to n 
jnvteiit, or n fnture occurrence as well as to a patl ; a*, / 
mifihl, or rould, go m>», -rr ta-morro>c. I cannot rvitt «J 

V noir at J coiijd formerly, I would at willingly ye nmr 
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a» I woidd to-morrow. He would mt speak to me yetterdayA 
I Kotdd ju»t at well write now as I would lo-morrow. You^ 
ahoidd eUher go now or to-Tnerrow. 

In their compound Form tLey always denote apatt occur- I 
, I mighty coidd, viouid, or should, have gone yet-'M 
t&rday, 

IMPERATIVE MOllE. 

II. In tliis mode, the act of 
can only have reference lo the present 
commanded or entreated to be done, whether it take place 
the very moment after it is desired to he done, or at any 
indcliDite period from it, must be performed subsequently 
to the commanding or entreating, and consequently at a 
JiUure time. The phrase. Bring me the book to-day, or to- 
morrow, means, I command, or entreat you noK, to bring 
me the book Co-day, 



12. Participles are so called from their partaking of the 
nature of oerbii, adjeetives, and nouns. Ttiey are originally 
s part of tbo verb. There are two participles, the one 
called preserU or active ; the other, paM or paseine. 

The participle present, in its capaci^ as a verb, denotes 
aetitm, or stale of being ; and is generally preceded by 
other verb, to denote the time of action or being ; as, He UA 
«a», has been, or wiU be, writing or standing. 

The participle past, as relates to verbs, is that part of the 
ferh, which, when joined to the auxiliary lo have, forms the 
compound tenses. It is called the participle pasdvc, when 
joined to the auxiliary to be; forming together, the passice 
voice, Ex. : / have walked. We had spoken. They 
wiil have dined. J am loved. He will be punished, 
may have been sold. 

13. We hove now to consider how participles a 
ployed in the capacity of nouns and adjectives. 

Whenever the participle present is preceded by " " 



I 
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by itaelf without & verb, it assumes the character ofBiioiiii; 
B8, T/w roariug 0/ Ike lions. T/ie motiee of his coming. 
That continual bamiuering. Reading inetruci». WaDdl^ 



When the participle pretent is employed before nomu, 
expressing some qucdity or property belonging to them, it 
asaumes the character of an adjeclive; as, A charming 
teaman. The refreshing breeze. The singing bird*. 

When the participie />a«( does not denote Mtioii, but ex- 
presses a state of being descriptive of, or characterising wnw 
noun, it is employed in the capacity of an adjective; oa, A 
married woman. Tlie enamoured t/outh. Tlie stolen goodi. 

14. There is what is called the progretgive form of the 
Terb, and is employed in every mode and tense, denotnig 
in a forcible manner the action or state of being to M 
actually in progression at the time expressed by l£e vuK 
This state of the verb is formed by putting the pmtidfk 
preterit of the verb denoting the acdon or state, after onry 
person and tense of the verb lo be ; thus, / am wridng. 4 
letter. He was standing at the door. We shall be M- 
velling to-morroie. If he should be studying iis letton, do 
not interrupt Aim. It ie delightful to be walking out in thi» 
fine teealher. 

This form of the verb is likewise used to represent an 
action in the progressive state, though perhaps not octtuJIj 
occurring at the precise time denoted by the verb ; as, / 
ani writing a wort. He was preparing hit httont th» mlijt 
of the week. ^^h 

LECTURE XI. ^^1 

THS CONIKGATION OF VEBBS. ^^^| 

1. Previoos to the conjugation of re^u/nr and other Terlx, 
that of to have, in its capacity as au auxiliary verb, will 
be exhibited; as it is necessary it should be leonied fint, 
from its peculiar office, in assisting to form the cumpoonj 
t«nsee of all other verlM. The verb to be will fullow, not 
only on occomit of its constant use as a verb dcnuling tlie 
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jttence, or state of being of objects ; fts, He is ill. They 
V leritinff ; but also on account of its being frequently 
bnght into use to form tbe passive yoice ; as, To lie loved. 
\e it loved by him. Both to have and to he are irregolBr in 
tir conjugations. 

^, Tbe compound tenses of to hone will likewiae be 
tea with its conjugation ; but observe, that they are not 

royed witb it in its capacity of an auxiliary ; they are 
used with it when it is an aetive verb, denoting the 
He«n'iin of any thing; as, / have had books. They may 
W had money. He might hai:e had patience. 
0. The imperative mode will also be given with to have, 
tough only used with it wheu employed as an adsce 



IHPtNITlVE UODB. 


Prat«l, or Simple. 1 Past, or Compound. 
To have j To have Ll 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Tense. 
Ihave 
thou bast 


Prelerperf. or Compound Pres. 
1 W had "^ 
thou hast had 


he, she, ot it has- 


he, ahe, or it has had 




we have had 




JOU have bad 


Ihey hate 


they have had. 


Km»«p«rtec(, orPoit Tease. 


Prelerplvper/. nrCompoaadPasl. 


iW 


1 had liad 


thoubadrt 


thou hodst hnd 


he had 


he had had 


«ebad 


we had had 


jou had 


you had had 


» they had 


Ihey had had 






t The pronouns of the third person singular of (he Set 

Ber genders are omitted in the rest of tbe tenses; though they an 

be understood 

Bteul of hiu, in the third person singular, hath a aometiulea used ii 

■by and in scripture. 



Future Tense. 
I shall or m\l linve 
thou efaalt or wilt have 
he ihnll or will have 
ve Ehall or will hare 
you shall or will iisve 
Ihej atmll or nill have 
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Fill. Perf. or Compoimd Fiaiin 
I ^all or will have had 
)hou ihalt or wilt have hul 
he ehall or will have had 
we shall orwill have had 
you shall or nill have had 
they ihall or nill have had 



PtooU and Future Tenia. 
If* I have, or I may, might, could, would, or should have 
If Uiou have, or thnu may, might, could, would, or should have 
If he have, or he may, mixhl, could, would, or should have 
If we have, or we may, might, could, would, or should have 
If you have, or you may, might, could, would, or should have 
If they have, or Ihey may, might, could, would, or should h&ve 

Compound Past Tense. 
I may, might, could, would, or should have had 
thou may, might, could, would, or should have bad 
he may, roigiit, could, would, or Jiould have had 
we may. might, could, would, or sliould have bad 
you may, mi^fat, could, would, or should have had 
they may, might, could, would, or should have had 



Let me have 

have thou, or do thou have 

let him, her, or it have 



hake you, or do you hi 
lt!t (hem have 



PAHTICIPLES. 



PriMitt 

Pat 

Pnfiei, or Compound Past 



dUo be lued before the ngm nf the iiibiunctivc ; as, JfidUntU AaM 
Unkus ht nuy haiit. Provided me mu/ht have. If Aon should laM 
Provided thtni might hart, Itc. Ii is the nme with the put (eon tt 
this mode ; and thu rcmaili applie* to every verb. 

f Although same reipeclable grammanaiu have iMerted, aiid pti- 
hapi not without reason, that the imperative mode (anoul app^ M ■ 
first or a (£>nj pertoo, soce we can ool j comiuiui ur eutmal ■ memd 
p«non 1 Ibe system geneially tallowed has been adoptnl in this Gn»- 

/HuVibeeuue tbepujrilin leaniiiig(a»ipiUtisiufBi,inllf)aictUI|lkii 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO BE, 

INFINITIVS MODS. 



Pruent, or Simple, 
To be 



Past^ or Compound, 
To have been 



INDICATIVS MODE. 



Present Tense, 
I am 
thou art 
he 8he, or it is 
we are 
you are 
they are 

Preterimperfect, or Past Tense. 
I was 
thou wast 
he was 
we were 
you were 
they were 

Future Tense, 
I shall or will be 
thou shalt or wilt be 
he shall or will be 
we shall or will be 
you shall or will be 
they shall or will be 



Preterperf, or Compound Present. 
I have oeen 
thou hast been 
he has been 
we have been 
you have been 
they have been 

Preterpluperf. or CompoundPast. 
I ha!a been 
thou hadst been 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
they had been 

Put, Perf, or Compound Future. 
I shall or will have been 
thou shalt or wilt have been 
he shall or will have been 
we shall or will have been 
you shall or will have been 
they shall or will have been 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present and Future Tenses, 
If I be, or, I may, might, could, would, or should be 
If thou be, or, thou may, might, could, would, or should be 
If he be, or, he may, miffht, could, would, or should be 
If we be, or, we may, might, could, would, or should be 
If you be, or, you, may, mi^ht, could, would, or should be 
If they be, or, they may, might, could, would, or should be 

This verb is the only one which has the peculiarity in the 
subjunctive mode, of a separate form in the simple past 
tense^ without the signs ; as, 

If we were 



If I were 
If thou were 
If he were 



If you ^«^ 
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Compound Piut Tense, 
I may, might, could, would, or should have been 
thou may, might, could, would, or should have been 
he may, might, could, would, or should have been 
we may, mi^ht, could, would, or should have been 
you may, mi^ht, could, would, or should have been 
they may, might, could, would, or should have been 



IMPERATIVE 
Lettne be 

be thou, or do thou be 
let him, her, or it be 



MODE, 
let us be 

be you, or do you be 
let them be 



PABTICIPLES. 

Present Being 

Passive been 

Petfect having been 

CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 



Present or Simple, 
To form 



Pastor Compound, 
To have formed 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Tense, 
I form 

thou formest 
he forms (or formeth)* 
we form 
you form 
they form 

Preterimperfect or Past Tense. 
I formed 
thou formedst 
he formed 
we formed 
you formed 
they formed 

Future Tense. 
I shall or will form 
thou shalt or wilt form 
he shall or will form 
we shall or will form 
you shall or will form 
they shall or will form 



Preterperf.f or Compound Prest 
I have formed 
thou hast formed 
he has formed 
we have formed 
you have formed 
they have formed 

Preterpbtpetf. , or Compound P 
I had formed 
thou hadst formed 
he had formed 
we had formed 
you had formed 
they had formed 

Fut, Petf., or Compound F^ 
I shall or will have formed 
thou shalt or wilt have form 
he shall or will have formed 
we shall or will have formed 
you shall or will have foroMi 
they shall or will have ~ 



^ The third penon nngular of t\ut and «\!L Q^tSKnet ^«^%xtG«d bif 
sdditum oftk, k osly used in tlie poetVoi, at m ^^ «cv«« ifcj^A, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present and Future Tenses, 
If I form, or, I may, might, could, would, or should form 
If thou form, or, thou may, might, could, would, or should form 
If he forms, or, he may, might, could, would, or should form 
If we form, or, we may, might, could, would, or should form 
If you form, or, you may, might, could, would, or should form 
If they form, or, they may, might, could, would, or should form 

Compound Past Tense. 
I may, might, could, would, or should have formed 
thou may, might, could, would, or should have formed 
he may, mij^ht, could, would, or should have formed 
we may, might, could, would, or should have formed 
you may, might, could, would, or should have formed 
they may, might, could, would, or should have formed 

IMPEBATIVE MODE. 



Let me form 

form thou, or do thou form 

let him, her, or it form 



let us form 

form you, or do you form 

let them form 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present Forming 

Past formed 

Perfect, or Compound Past .... having formed 

4. The foregoing verb, To form^ is given as a general 
standard for conjugating all the regtdar verbs in the English 
language. There are, however, some verbs that undergo a 
few slight deviations from this model ; but are nevertheless 
to be considered as regtdar verbs ; since all verbs in which 
the past tense of the indicative, and the past participle end 
in edy are called regtdar. We have seen in the verb toform^ 
that the 2nd person singular, of the present indicative, is 
formed by the addition of est to the infinitive ; and the 3rd 
person by 8 : the 2nd person singular of the past indicative, 
by edst : the other persons of this tense, and also the past 
participle by ed; the participle present by ing; and that in 
all the other tenses and persons of the indicative, the verb 
preserves the same form which it has in the infinitive, as 
is the case also throughout the subjunctvve ^iv^ voi'^^'raicc;^ 
modes. 
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CONJUGATION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

A passive verb is formed by adding the past participle 
f any active verb to the verb to he^ as follows : 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present, or Simple, | Past, or Compound, 

To be loved To have been loved 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Tense, 
I am loved 
thou art loved 
he is loved 
we are loved 
you are loved 
they are loved 



PreUrperf,, or Compound Pres, 
I have been loved 
thou hast been loVed 
he has been loved 
we have been loved 
you have been loved 
they have been loved 



Lnd so on, throughout all the other tenses and modes. 
CONJUGATION OF REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

.Present, or Simple, I Past, or Compound, 

To love oneself To have loved oneself 



Preterpeif, or Compound Pres. 
I have loved myself 
thou hast loved thyself 
he has loved himself 
we have loved ourselves 
you have loved yourselves 
they have loved themselves 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, 
I love myself 
thou lovest thyself 
he loves himself 
we love ourselves 
you love yourselves 
they love themselves 

Ind SO on throughout the whole of the verb. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

5. The irregularities in these verbs are always in the past 
ense of the Indicative mode, and in the past participle, in 
Edition to those changes which regular verbs undergo, as 
aentioned in Par. 4 of this Lecture. The auxiliary verbs 
9 kave^ and to he^ as we have seen by their conjugations, 
lave however some other irregularities. In the {o\ift>jrcft% 
ist are ^ren all the irregulax verbs in the ^u^K^Wv^^'^'i % 
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and by looking at the two colamns under the heads of paii 
tenae^ and past participle^ the irregularities in each, will im- 
mediately be seen. With the past tense will be ffiven a 
pronoun to each, as a nominative, and the participles will 
have an auxiliary in addition. Those yerhs with an b after 
them, have also the regular form of conjugation. 



Jnfinitwe. 


Past Tense, 


Past Participle. 


To abide 


[abode 


[ have abode 


to arise 


[ arose 


[ have arisen 


to awake ] 


[ awoke R. 


[ have awaked 


to be 


[ was 


[ have been 


to bear (to bring 


[ bore, or bare • 


[ have borne 


forth) 






to bear (to carry) 


[ bore, or bare 


[ have home 


to beat 


[beat ] 


'. have beaten, or beat 


to begin ] 


[ began ] 


[ have begim 


to bend 


[ bent 


[ have bent 


to bereave ] 


[bereft R. ] 


'. have bereft R. 


to beseech 


[ besought 


[ have besought 


tobid+,/>r- i 
to bind, un- 


[ bade ] 


[ have bidden 


[ bound 


[ have bound 


to bite 


[bit ] 


[ have bitten, or bit 


to bleed 


[ bled ] 


[ have bled 


to blow 


[ blew 


[ have blown 


to break 


[ broke 


[ have broken 


to breed ] 


[bred 


[ have bred 


to bring 
to build, re- 


[ brought 


[ have brought 


[built ] 


[ have built 


to burst 


[ burst 


[ have burst 


to buy 


[ bought 


[ have bought 


to cast ] 


[ cast 


[ have cast 


to catch 


[ cAUffht R. ] 
[ chia 


[ have caught R. 

[ have chicUlen, or chid 


to chide 


to choose 


[ chose ] 


L have chosen 


to cleave ( to adhere ) 


[ clave R. 


[ have cleaved 


to cleave (to split) 


[ clove, or deft 


[ have doven, or deft 


to ding 
to dothe 


[ clung 


[ have dung 


[dothed 


[ have dad R. 


to come, be' 


[ came ] 


[ have come 


toco«t ] 


L cost 


[ have cost 


tocreep 


[crept ] 


[ have crept 



* Bare b found in andent writings, but is now neariy obsolete. 
f The compound verbs are conjugated in the same manner as the 
mmple ones from which they are formed. 
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to crow 

to cut 

to dare * (to Ten- 

ture) 
to deal 
to dig 

to do, nug-, un- 
to draw, wUk- 
todrink 
to drive 
to dwell 
to eat 
to&ll, 6e- 
to feed 
to feel 
to fight 
to find 
to flee 
to fling 
to fly 
to forbear 
to forget 
toforuke 
to freeze 
to get, be-fJoT" 
to gild 

to gird, be-, en^ 
to fp^effor-j mis- 
togo 

to grave, en* 
to grind 
to grow 
to bang f 
to have 
to hear 
to heave 
to hew 
to hide 
to hit 
to hold, 6e-, lot^ 



Past Tmm. 
ct&ff R. 
cut 
durst 

dealt R. 

dug R. 

did 

drew 

dmnk 

drove 

dwell 

ate 

feU 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

fluag 

flew 

forbore 

forgot 

forsook 

froze 

got 

gilt R. 

girt R« 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew 

hung 

had 

heard 

hove R* 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 



Past Participle. 
have crowed 
have cut 
have dared 

have dealt R. 
have dug R. 
have done 
have drawn 
have drunk 
have driven 
have dwelt 
have eaten 
have £dlen 
have fed 
have felt 
have fought 
have found 
have fled 
have flung 
have flown 
have forborne 
have forgotten 
have for^en 
have frozen 
have got, or gotten 
have gilt R. 
have girt R. 
have given 
have gone 
have graven R. 
have ground 
have ffrown 
have hung 
have had 
have heard 
have heaved 
have hewn R. 
have hidden, or hid 
have hit 
have held 



* To darct meaning to ehattenge, is regular in its conjugation, 
f To hang, meaning to take away life by haxigKiig«V& le^sdNax \\i \V& 
ooB/uigation. 
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Infinitive, 
to hurt 
to keep 
to kneel 
to knit 
to know 
to lade 
to lay, tfi- 
to lead, 11119- 
to leave 
to lend 
to let 

to lie (to repose) 
to light 
to lose 
to make 
to mean 
to meet 
to mow 
to pay, re- 
to put 
to quit 
to read 
to rend 
to rid 
to ride 
to ring 
to rise, a- 
to rive 
to run 
to saw 
to say 
to see 
to seek 
to seethe 
to sell 
to send 
to set, 6e- 
to shake 
to shape, miff- 
to shave 
to shear 
to shed 
to shine 
to shoe 
io shoot 



Past Tom, 
hurt 
kept 
knelt R. 
knit R. 
knew 
laded 
laid 
led 
left 
lent 
let 
lay 
Ut R. 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
mowed 
paid 
put 

quit R. 
read 
rent 
rid 
rode 
rang 
rose 
rived . 
ran 
sawed 
said 
saw 
sought 
sod R. 
sold 
sent 
set 

shook 
shaped 
shaved 
shore R. 
shed 

shone R. 
shod 
shot 



Past ParHcipk, 
have hurt 
have kept 
have knelt R. 
have knit R. 
have known 
have laden 
have laid 
have led 
have left 
have lent 
have let 
have lain 
have lit R. 
have lost 
have mad^ 
have meant 
have met 
have mown R. 
have paid 
have put 
have quit R. 
have read 
have rent 
have rid 

have ridden, or rode 
have rung 
have risen 
have riven 
have run 
have sawn R. 
have said 
have seen 
have sought 
have sodden 
have sold 
have sent 
have set 
have shaken 
have shapen R. 
have shaven R. 
have shorn 
have shed 
have shone R. 
have shod 



l-l 
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hUhe. 


Past Tense, 


Past Participle. 


tortbew 1 


showed, or shewed 1 


have shown, or shewn * 


I ' ] 


shred ] 


have shred 


k 1 


[ shrank, or shrunk I 


have shrunk 




shut ] 


. have shut 




sang ] 
' sank, or sunk ] 


have sunff 
^ have sunk 






sat ] 


have sitten, or sat 




slew ] 


. have slain 




slept ] 
I slid ] 


have slept 
have sliaden 






slang 1 


have slunff 




slank, or slunk ] 


^ have slunk 




slit R. ] 


have slit R^ 


1 ] 


'. smote ] 


'. have smitten 




sowed ] 


[ have sown R. 


:, be- ] 


spoke, or spake f ] 


have spoken 


I ] 


sped 1 


have sped 


1, mis- ] 


. spent 1 


have spent 




span, or spun I 


have spun 


be- ] 


spit, or spat 1 


have spitten, or spit 




'. split ] 


have split 


d,be- ] 


[spread 1 


[ have spread 


» . ^ 


sprang ] 


. have sprung 


d, with-f ] 


stood ] 


'. have stood 




[ stole ] 


[ have stolen 




L stuck ] 


have stuck 




[ stung ] 


' have stung 




[ stank, or stunk 1 


have stunk 


r, be- \ 


[ strewed ] 


: have strewn R. 


J, be- ] 


I strode, or strid ] 


'. have stridden 


i ] 


; struck ♦ ; 


[ have struck, or stricken 


? ^ 

^ 


[ Strang 


[ have strung 


ft 


[ Strove ] 


'. have striven 


r, 6e- 


[ strowed 


[ have strown R. 


r 


I swore, or sware § 


[ have sworn 


t 


[ sweat R. 


[ have sweat R. 


P 


[ swept 


[ have swept 



hewy shewed, and skewn^ are now almost obsolete. 

oake is seen sometimes in ancient writings. 

rew is not so much used now as strow, which has the ^asAs, 

g- 

z^ar^ Is also antiquated. 
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Infinitive, 
to swell 
to swim 
to swing 
to take, be-, over-^ 

&c 
to teach, un-, nUs', 

&c. 
to tear 
to tell 

to think, 6e- 
tothrid 
to thrive 
to throw 
to thrust 
to tread 
to wax 
to wear 
to weave 
to weep 
to wet 
to win 
to wind 
to work 
to wring 
to write 



Past Tense, 
1 swelled 
I swam, or swum 
I swang 
I took 

t taught 

I tore 
I told 
I thought 
Ithrid 
I throve 
I threw 
1 thrust 
Itrod 
I waxed 
I wore 
I wove 
I wept 
I wet R. 
I won 
I wound 
I wrought R. 
I wrung 
I wrote 



Past Partic^piB. 
have swollen R. 
have swum 
have swung 
have taken 

have taught 

have torn 
have told 
have thought 
have thrid 
have thriven R* 
have thrown 
have thrust 
have trodden 
have waxen R. 
have worn 
have woven 
have wept 
have wet R. 
have won 
have wound 
have wrought R. 
have wrung 
have written 



OP VERBS USED NEGATIVELY. 

G. The common way of employing the verb negatively, 
is to use the negative not after the verb, when there is no 
auxiliary ; as, / speak not, I drank not. And between the 
auxiliary, where there is one, and the principal verb ; as, / 
s/ioU not speak, I may not drink. You shotdd not hate. 
They had not slept. Or after both the auxiliary and the 
verb ; as, / skaU speak not. You should hate not, Tkey 
had slept not. 

The present and past tenses of the indicative admit of 
another form, which is with the auxiliary do ; and is styled 
the emphatic form ; because it expresses the negative with 
greater energy than the common way ; os^ I do not ttpeak. 
J did 7iot sleep. 
There is another way of uavng tide ^«^ u^^iScl^'j 



LBC. XU.] 

thiwughout every mode and tense, and which ia formed ' 
with the auxiliary to be, and the participle active of this < '. 
principal verb ; as, / am not speaking ; or, / am gpeakinff 1 
not. You a/umld not be arguing ; or, You thoidd be a 
guing ntit. 




OP VEBBS USED INTERROGATIVELY. 

7. In interrogative sentences the nominative ia put be- 
tween the auiilitiry and the principal verb ; as, Doex k*' 
^leakf Shailieego? Mase they quitted? Mat/ 1 go? 

In the present and post tenses of the indicative, the in- 4 
terrogation may sometimes be formed ^'tttout the auxiliary; - 
as, Speak I of him ? Came he with them ? 

1 INTKRBOOATrVKLy WITH A tfBOATTVB. 

8. In these sentences, the negafive may be put either 
immediately after the nominative, or after the principal 
verb i as. Do I not tpeak ? or, Do I speak not ? ShaU 
theg not come ? or, Shail they come not ? Have you not 
been f or. Save you been not f Should tee hear not ? 
Should Ke not hear ? 

The present and past tenses of the Indicative may also be. 
formed without the auxiliary ; as, Speak they not of ~ 
Came I not in time ? 



LECTURE XII. 



ETYMOLOGY OF ADVBRBS. 



1. For the definition of this part of speech, the learner 
r^erred to Lecture III. Par. 7- Adverbs are either »impk 
I or compound. Those that consist of one word only are 
Bmple; as, leell, noK, there, &c.: the compound are formed 
pf two or more words j as, at hand, after to-mMTote, &c, 
Por the more correct application of adverbs, they may tw . 
divided into different classes, according to their variooBr 
meaning as foUows. 



I 
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Adverbs op MiNSER. — These are deriTed trom odjw- 
tives, and are formed by the addition of Ig to the adjec^re ; 
by which meaDs a numerous list of adverbs of monser vmj 
be formed ; as, ahwly, gtronghf, hmdly, widely, juttly, operUf, 
»q/lli/, neatly, entirety, &c. When the adjective enda in y, 
this letter is changed into i, as from eagy, eruify ; from 
hasty, hastily, &c. When the adjective ends in le, the final 
B is dropped ; as, from prolable, probably ; from admirabk, 
admir^y, &c. 

Adverbs of Place. — Where, whH}ier, whence, here, AKBhr, 
hence, yonder, there, thence, within, out, without, aioae, tt- 
tote, under, before, behind, a»ide, near, next, oppMkf 

Advkbbs op Time. — Note, yetterday, before, long MMtg 
lately, whilst, then, to-day, to-morrow, presendy, won, mw, 
•neoer, late, early, alicaya, njlen, afterwards, since, httHerlt, 
till now, yet, meanwhile, until, tumoat always, once, tmet, 
seldom, &c. 

Advbbbs of Doubt. — Perhaps, perchance, rather, jiro- 

Advshbs op Quantity and CoupARiaof . — Little, mttti, 
sufficient, more, less, too mtick, almost, so, as, so mudk, as 
much, liow much, nearly, almost, better, worse, &c, 

Advbbbs OF Affibmation and Nbcatios. — Yes, tnifyt 
certainly, indeed, really, undoubtedly, in truth, no, nor, &c. 

2. To these adverbs, a variety of adverbJa] cxpresMOoi 
may be added, of which an infinite number might be formed. 
The following are a few specimens : Now and then, aflet 
ia-morrow, in the evening. Utile by litde, on horsdtaek, in tie 
English fashion, with oU speed, mlh all my heart, &c. 

3. Although adverbs have been arranged into differant 
cUsaes, there ore several adverbs which belong eoraetiiDM 
to one chku and sometimes to another, according to tba 
meaning in which they are taben ; for instance, /if/hr* lama 
adverb of plaee in the phrase Place it before the f re; bat It 
it an adverb of time in He arrived before I storied, 

4. There are some adverbs of manner, place, and timck 
eAse admit of degreoB of compatlsoa-, o»,««U, 6«teer,Aatfa* 
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iadiff, woree, teorstj glowly, more sloKly, most ilotd^ ; far, 
Jurtiwr, fuT^Mt ; near, nearer, nearest j late, later, latett ; 
goon^ sooner, »oone»t; often, ofiener, oftenett; or, often, 
more often, most often, &c. 

(LECTURE XIII. 
KirUOLOGY OP PBBP0B1TI0N8, 

1. The pupil is referred to Lecture III. Par. 8, for the 
definition of this part of speech. Prepositions are of two 
kinds, namely, separable and inseparoUe. The first have 
no meaning by themselves, but arc employed in composition 
with other words; as, \vamortal, ahstraet, couJense, &c. 
The second have all meanings, both by themselves, and 
sometimes in the composition of other words ; as, al, to, be- 
fore, vtith, against, of, from, in, between, still, for, by, 

Arough, upon, about, above, aerog», along, amidst, arnong, 
amongst, be/iind, belo>e, beneath, beside, between, dovsn, ex~ 
eept, into, near, round, retpeeting, off, on, over, since, through, 
tUl, uTida; into, up, upon, with, &c. 

2. It must be observed, that the same word is often a 
preposition in one place and an adverb in another. In the 
phrase. He appeared before the judge, the word before is a 

reposition, governing the noun judge ; but it is an adverb 
|f dme in He came before I expected him, 

LECTURE XIV. 

ETYMOLOGY OP CON JO NOTIONS. 

I 1. In Lecture III. Par. 9, the student will find the de- 
Bition of this part of speech. Conjunctions are cither 
ir disfunetioe. Copulative conjunctions connect 
Krds and the ports of a sentence, and unite their mean- 
; as, You and / mag go, because we Aave done our dutg, 
vox, disjunctive conjunctions disunite the meanings of the 
tirds and members of the sentences which they connect v 
^ Hatha- jvu nor I may go, imless ice do oiw dulj. 
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2. The copulative conjunctions are, and, aho^ heeautt, 
hoth^for^ ify HncCy thaty nioreowr^ 90 that, in order tkatj tilai, 
there/ore^ wherefore. 

The disjunctive are, as^ but^ or^ either^ nor, neither^ nat^ 
withManding^ nevertheless^ than^ though^ dlikoughy unleeSy y«f, 
however y except^ whereas^ lest^ provided, whether. 

3. Conjunctions are either simple or compound ; the first 
consist of one word, as and, if, &c, ; the latter of more 
than one word, as, so thai, in order that, as weU as, &c. 

4. Besides the foregoing conjunctions, there may be 
formed a variety of expressions that answer the same end 
as conjunctions ; such as, in-as-mu^ aSyfor-as-^muek OBy for 
aU that, in case that, &c. 

5. It frequently happens with conjunctions, as with pre- 
positions and adverbs, that the same word may belong to 
more than one part of speech : for instance, the word fir^ 
in the first of the following examples, is a conprnctioHy and 
B, preposition in the second: — I know him, for / have ieem 
him before. Do it for my sake. The word ^ is an adcerh 
in, I have but two to finish; and a conjunction in, Tou nrnf 
go, but / mu>st stay. 




1, This branch of gmmmar treats on the proper arrange 1 
merit of words in the formation of sentences. A sentence 
may be either simple or compound. A simple sentence 
has but one nominative case, and one verb in it, and makes 
complete sense of itself; as, Experience eomelimes maiet 
men wUe. A compound sentence is formed of two or more 
Umple sentences, connected by means of a conjimction ; as, 
EtrperieTiee tametimeg make* men wUe, yet fem men profit 
&}> it. Or by means of a relative, as, ThU ia the ma^or that 
iitued the prodamation. 

In the formation of sentences two things are to be con- _ 
ndercd; wi,m.e]y., ameord e.-aA government. Concord showa 1 
tow words are mode to agree with one another in person, ' 
number, gender, and case. The parts of speech that have 
agreement with one another are the article, the noun, the 
pronoun, and the verb. In English, the article agrees with 
the noun in number; the pronoun agrees with the noun in 
number, person, gender, and case ; and the verb agrees 
with the noun or pronoun in person and number. Govern- 
ment is the power that one part of speech has over another, 
in directing what case, mode, or tense the reginien or go- 
verned word is required to be in. The parts of speech that 
have the power of governing, arc, the noun, the verb, the 
preposition, and the conjunction. Nouns govern verbs; 
verbs govern nouns, pronouns, and verbs ; prepositions go- 

!, pronouns, and verbs ; and conjunctions govent ■■ 
verbs. 



SYKTAI. 
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LECTURE XVI. ^^ 

The Indefinite Aj-tide a or an. ^^ 

1. Care sliQuld be taken to apply the appropriate article 
a or an before eocb corresponding word, when several occni 
together in a sentence ; aa, //e ie a. talented and an accom- 
plished viati. It would be erroneous to say, He u a taleiOed 
and aeeomplished man, bectiuec aeeomplis/ied requires an 
before it. 

2. Sometimes the use or tlie omisHion of this article gires 
widely different meanings to a sentence ; as, JJe has a little 
respect far him, means, that he has »omf respect for lura; 
hut, He has little respect for him, implies that if he has onj 
respect at all for him, tt is very little. 

3. This article is employed before nouns of weight, mar 
sure, number, or time, in referring to their valac or rate; 
as, two s&illinffs an ell. Six pence a pound. Ten sht^ 
a hundred. Once a day. 



The DefiniU Article The. 
. The definite article is employed before d 



1 shiBJHm 
istalceniP ' 



a particular or definite sense ; as. The yxncvr of the btw, 
Tne books of your library. 

5. It is omitted before nouns taken in a genent] and na- 
limited sense ; that is, nouns in which the whole of Ota 
kind or species denoted by them is included ; as, Prideand 
mmily proceed from ignorance. Man is often a shut to 
aeariee. 

6. It is sometimes used before nouns in the angnlv 
□umber, when employed as enibmcitig a whole li ' 
species; as. The horse it a noble animal, 
grows in trirpieal climales. 

7. It is frequently employed before nouns of weiriit, 
mesBure, &e., instead of the tndclinite article ; as, Fiit 
Ai&a^t the bushel. Twe/Uy shillings tlie hundred, &c. 
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8, It U improper to omit the article before the second 
noun in such plimses as the following ; / gpeai of the Innd- 
lord and tenant. It should be the landlord and the tenant| 
for without the repetition of the article, the landlord and 
tenant would imply but one person. This rule also applies 
to the indefinite article; as. The premises were occupied by 
a tailor and a draper; unless we mean that the premiBea 
were occupied by one individual who was at the same time 
both tailor and draper. 

9. The article is frequently repeated, when a peculiar 
emphasis requires the repetition ; as. Not only the house, bal 
tkejiimiture, the goods, and even the papers were seized. 



LECTURE XVir. 

Monns. 



iar ^^H 

4 



1. When two or more nouns singular are connected by the 
copulative conjunction and, they require the verb and pro- 
noun referring to them to be in the plural number; as, 
"WiSiatn and Henry deserve praise, for they are assiduoua. 
Courage, siiicerit!/, and Jrankness, are rerommendable ^uo- j 
liiies. ' 1 

2. Two or more nominatives in the singular number, 
separated by the disjunctive conjunction or or nor, require 
Ae verb and pronoun to be in the singular number ; as 
neither John nor Thomai was idle, because each was engaged 
of hie reipeclive duty. An' advice or a reprimand has not 
abeayt its desired effects. 

3. When two or more nominatives in the singular num- 
ber, but of different persons, separated by or, or nor, occur 
in a sentence, each nominative should hdve a separate verb; 
tm, either Thomas is wanted or / am, {«anted understood.^ . 
Sei&er is Henry, nor am I correct. It would be erroneota^ 1 
to My " either Thomas or I am wanted," " Neither I Mr f 
Henry is correct." 

4. The same rule applies if the sentence should contaifl J 
BOgQlar and plural nominatives separated by or, or 
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for instance, the two following Benteiices are ineorreeti 
" Either William or hit brothers are gone." " Neither I, 
nor he, nor his friends were permitted to go." — They should 
be thns expressed ; Either William is ffone, or /lis brothtrt 
are (ffotie understood.) Neither was/, nor he.'aoT were hi* 
Jriendt permit^ to go. — Or in this manner ; either WiUiam 
is, or hia brothers areffone. Neither waa I, nor he pervnXttd 
to go, nor were kisfriendt. 

5. When two nouns, or a noun and a pronoun referring 
to different things, come together in a acnteoce. the first it 
put in the possessive case ; as, John's boot ; The loldia's 
reieard; His candour ; Her beauty. Words, or parts of a 
sentence should not be placed between a noun in the poa- 
sessive case, and the word coming after it, as in the follow- 
ing instance ; He blamed the rash young ■man'*, as be staled 
him, inywtaos*'^ ,• this should be. He blamed the impetuotitji 
of the rash yirnng man, as he styled him. 

6. When several nouns In the possessive case come to* 
gether, the si^ of the possessive cose is affixed to the Iwt 
noun only; as, The man, lamian, and ehildren't garments 
Emily, Jane, and Maria's books. But should any word or 
words intervene between them, the sign should be repeated; 
aa Emilias and Maria's, and even Jane't books. 

7. It is CQstomary to annex the apostrophe only, witboot 
liie s, to the nouns singular or plural ending in « ,- as, CharU 
horse. The soldiers' pay. When the plural noun does not 
end in s, as, men, women, the possessive is formed as witb 
the mngular; as men's, icojnens. 

8. In some instances the apostrophe and a are employed 
alone with the noun in the possessive case, leaving the noun 
possessed to be understood ; as. He lives at the geturaCt. 
I come from the doctor's. Where we see that tlie sign oe- 
cupies the place of residence, or house, or such like. 

9. When two nouns are connected by njeans of a hy- 
phen, the former is in the possessive cose, and the liypMU 
supplies the place of the sign; m, windoK-earlaiiu, houte- 
door, chamber- maid. 
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10. Sometimes the possessive case is more elegantly 
itetned with the preposition of; as, Theprecepls of wisdom 
lAotiU be Ux delight of man. 

11. There are instances which require hoth fonns of the 
■ooseasiTe case in the same noun ; as, Tku M a pla^ of 
matupeare's : meanings one a/ Shakspeare's plai/». Ohseire 
also the following : TAe Queen of Engtamfs prerogatives. 
0ie Emperor of Ruida's dominifms, 

12. Several nouns iu apposition, that is, several nonne 
iemng to the same thing, coming together in a sentence, 

'Iqaquire to be put in the same case; as, Thotrnon ihe Poet, 
iifaMtor of the " SeaWTis." The city of Parti, capital at 
^ifVanee, and residence of &e court. In the first of these 
^Bamples, Thornton, Poet, and Author, are one and ths 
iJKcaB person ; and in the second, Paris, Capital, and Courts 
il^er to the same place. 

13. A noun of multitude that conveys the idea of an ag- 
jp^ate body, requires the verb and pronoun which have 
Mference to it to be in the iingular number; and in the 

Ibn>/ number if it conveys plurality of idea ; as, The regi- 
Btt was defeated in its retreat. Parliament assembles this 
y, and it viiU soon be ditaolned. The multitHde were dis- 
'sed, and several of them leere taken. The rabble were 
^aeied at tbcy a^tproaehed the town. In regiment and 
'' it there is a unity of idea, because eaeh conGtitutes 
body; whereas mvltilfide and rabble do not imply 
ity, unce neither forms any organised body. 
iXi. A. phrase, or part of a sentence may sometimes consti- 
'~ a nominalice ; as, Their continuailff going about intent 
mischief, is sufficient evidence of their malignant pr>- 



15. A phrase or port of a sentence may also constitute an 
J^iictiiie after a verb ; as, We frequendg a\isar\e, men actir^ 
pntrarif to reason. Mistrust the tongtie of the fiattering 
Dan. 

1 6. When the verb to be stands between two nominatives 
of different numbers, care should be talccn to make it agree 
with the one wiiich is more properly its nominative; as 



I 
I 



r 
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The thanks tehic/i he reeeieed was censure ; that la, ceniiuv 
Kiu tLe cLnnks which he reccivei]. The oijeelion to tie pro- 
ject were the diiliculcies it p-etented : that is, the diffietdtut 
were the objection. 

17. The noun or pronoun employed in the aDSwer to k 
question, must he in the same case as that of the pronom 
in the interrogative ; as. Who is there ? — I. Whose Amk 
M this? — Edward's. Bff whom mo* i( donef — B^ Mm. 
ty which do you gpeak'i — 01 this. 

18. Adjectives, participles and infinitiTes, are freqneutlf 
employed in the capacity of nouns, and n ben so emploju 
they must be treated as, and be subject to the same mkiaf 
syntax as nouns ; as. The powerful ejien take adoantiigt if 
Uie weak. Good reading improeea the mind. In the Iw- 
ginning of the leorld. Strive to relieve the oppressed. "To 
err w htiman, to forgive divine." 

10. Every nominative case,except the nomiDaUveabaoliilA, 
must have a verb expressed or implied, agreeing with it n 
number and person. The nominative absolute is a nona W 
pronoun joined to a participle active funning a parentheliiMl 
phrase independent of the rest of the sentence ; as, fFe litB 
leave to-morrow, the weather permitting, Jbr HambtK§- 
Join will not be here to-day, his brother having come W 

20, In the natural order of language, the nominative pre- 
cedes, and the accusative follows the verb, but this natural 
order may, for the sake uf elegance, energy, or hormoi)' 
inverted, as in the following examples. 
JVdbi. ofl«- the Verb. 



" Slow rutu (lie Prgama thai wins the bayi." — YouKa. 

" So foaght the hndcgrnom." — Scorr. 

" Ab rolU the occan't cAaw/ing tide." — BVRON. 

Ace. btfon ikt Verb. 
•• Boouty, like ice, out footing does kfniy."— Dbvuin. 



I 




. PeraonnJ pronouns must be in the same number, per- 
il gender, mid case as tlio nouns would he wbidi they 
' I the place of; aa This is the mau, and be mmt be 
aid ; Kith regard to the woman, / vaitl pay lier. Here it 
^x boy, t/ou mag apeak to him. The girls are here, and you 
\i^ give them the bookt. Do not tease tie dog, /or it sciS 
^ you. These ■pean are good ; tEute them. 
■ S. When a pronoun refers to persons or things of different 
timbers, the pronoun must be used in the plural nimiber, 
)d in the ^r»t person, if the persons or things referred to 
9 in the Ist and 2d, or 1st and 3d persons; and in the «e- 
•k/ person, if they be of the 2d and 3<i persons; and in 
« third person, if they be all of the 3d person ; as, I and 
m, or, I and he are called, and we must go. You and 
ey leeffi there yesterday and you must be there to-morrova 
bo. The man and his borses jcere taken, but they teere toon 
teated. Tie pens and the iuk leere on the table, but they 
» not there nov, 

3. The pronoun that follows a comparative most be in 

e nominative or other case according as it governs a verb, 

' is governed by a verb or preposition understood ; as That 

■n is taller than I (am). He admires her more than (he 

aoes) nie. He admires her more than I (do). She it as 

attentive as he (is). The book jcould be better written by 

him than (by) her. They ipeak less of her (/ia« (of) him, 

Relatioe. 
, Relative pronouns are employed in reference to some 
P^tecedont noun or pronoun, expressed or understood. They 
i, who, which, and that, and may relate to antecedents of j 
y number, person, or gender : they invariably precede the [ 

Wio, refers to persons only, and becomes wiose, or of J 
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te/uim in tlic genitive case, aud tehom, in tlie dative, M^ 
cusative, and ablative cases. Ex. Tie man who auM, 
whose letter ^ou recewed, and of whom j/ou demcmdud m 
eiy)lanation. I, whom yoa Aat>e betrai/ed^ and to whom >wi 
10 MMcA injury. T/iote persons by whom the M 



6. Which, refera to irrational beings and to innniniale 
objects, and in asking quetttione it may refer also to peraoos. 
It is employed in all the cases without altering its form ; ddJ 
in the nominative it is employed indifferently with that; if 
The dog which or that is here. The houses of which je» 
tpeak, and of which the rooms are spaeious, I tpeak of Ik 
cities to which you haie been. The birds which he that, and 
the gun with which he eliot them. Which of those ladies do 
j/ou speak of? To which gentleman did you giee tit 
letter? 

7. That, may refer to persons, and to irrational and in*- 
nimate objects ; as. The man that came yesterday. Tks 
horses that you told me. I haoe disposed of the goods that 
I bought of yoH, The rekiive that, cuniiot, like tcho or 
whieli, be ^verned by a verb or prepoaiuon, as in the sen- 
tences, Bring whom, or tehieh you please. Give it to lekom, 
or to which vou like ; for we cannot say, Bring that jo« 
fUase, aoi giee it to that you Hie. 

We generally employ thai, instead of itho or ichich, vfhea 
there are two nntet^edentf, the one a person the oilier nat; 
as. The mail aud l/ie horse that are here. Also after wAo^ 
used interrogatively j as. Who that has seen the pkhm 
eouitl but admire it? And also after superlaljvea ; m. 
This it the best that tee know of. 

Custom, in some instances, seems to prefiT tbo use of 
thai, as a relative after the words all, any, same, tomt ; iw. 
All that are of the same t^mon. Any one that ha* ttm 
him. Some person thai knotM you. She is the some /o^ 
that you sav yesterday. 

8. What, is likewise employed ns a relative, in uld^ 
quGstJons, and refers to persons nnd to irmtionnt niid iuuit- 
ante oii^ectai and majbo naed m nay of tbo cmmn-tl^ 




-What 

>lriiat 

9. The verb that follows the relative agrees in mimber 
■id person with the antecedent; as, Thou who hast come. 

||%e oxen thai were killed. 

10. When the antecedent is not expressed, the relative 
a its place as a nominative to the verb; as, Who ' 

Tougbt the news ihall recede the reJDard ; i.e. — tixeperson i 
Ifio brought, &c. 

11. When a relative has two antecedents of different 
OS, the verb following the relative, agrees with the 

econd antecedent ; as, / am the person who is appointed ta 
'o. You are the bov who has said kia lesson best. 
' 12. When the relative and the antecedent come together, 
1 have reference to two different verbs, the relative stands 
a nominatiYe to the first verb, and the antecedent to the 
^cond ; os, He that labours wili. reap ihe/ruit, 

13. The use of lehom, instead of wrho, after than, bas 
I introduced by custom, though contrary to analogy : 
instance, sentences of a similar construction to the fol- 
iwing, are to be met with in the writings of the best 
hors. " Ariitoteles, than whom no ancient philosopher it 
•e generoMy esteemed." This is evidently ungrammatical, 
lo Arietoteks is here in the nominative case. No 
\t jAilotopher is more generaU^ esteemed than be is. 
ksology, therefore, required, " Aristotelcs than who ", &c., 
it many of the best speakers and writers would perhaps 
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been mnch praised. You are wrong. All is right. Tbey 
agree to it. We do not deny it. 

2. Active verbs and participles derived therefrom, goTen 
a noun or pronoun in the accusative case ; as, / saw At 
man. He struck me. Him and her you ma^send, hvtJM 
you cannot send. He is instructing himself and them. 

3. A neuter verb does not govom ; as, The ioot lies 
upon the table. She wok seated on a sofa. These Teite 
to lie and to be seated, are neuter, and the nouns table ni 
tofa are not governed hy them, but by the prepositions lij 
which they are preceded. . 

4. Active, passive, and neuter verbs, and participlea, ad> 
mit verbs in the infinitive mode after them ; as, Kemember 
to do yovr duty. He is not permitted to stay. Th^ OUW 
to see me. He is prepsring to go. He i» come to remiia 

for totne time. 

5. When an infinitive follows either of the verbs to bU, 
ta dare, to /eel, to hear, to let, to mate, la need, to obttntk 
to perceive, to gee, it is employed without the sign to; aM,I 
heard them sing. He mode me stay. You need not retun. 
/saw the man enter the house, &c. When, however, thtm 
verbs are used in the passive form, the inlinitivc, wbid 
fallows, generally admits the to ; as. He vat heard to tay. 
They were made to come. 

e. Errors sometimes occur, if particular atteotioD be not 
paid, in confounding the active verbs to lay^ and to rMtr, 
with the neuter verbs to lie and to rite. To lay, has lay M 
laid for its past tense, and laid for its past participle. To 
raige is a regular verb. To lie, forms its post tense wilh 
lay, and its post participle with lain. Bote, is the put 
tense, and riten the jiast participle of to rite ; as L«v thei 
book in the manntr that he laid or lay it ; and as J Atttt 
laid lliit : then raise it, as he raised hit, and as / hare taiwd 
mint. You may lie on the lofa when you lay thismomiiif, 
and vhere I have just lain. Yon did not rise yeaterday. Mar 
have you risen to-day, aa early at I ruse yetterday. 

7. Cure should be taken to employ the post participle, 
and Dot the post tense, in the funuation of the compaaid 
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tenses of irregular verbs, because as tbey are subject to- j 
many irregularities, errors frequently occur in their employ- 
ment : for iuBtaoce, it is erroneous to say, It U began ; h». 
Aa« forsook ^er ; the ijrait hai been mowed. Began, foreooki 
and moieed, are tho past tense of tbc verbs ; and tbese J 
pLrases required tbo post participles, begun, forsaken., mown. 

8. The noun or pronoun that follows the verb to be, is in 
Ae same case as the nuun or pronoun that precedes it; as, 
He is the man that came. I am he K>hom you addreeeed. It ] 
■mBhethattpoke. J/1 were he. I took it to be them. 

9. Sometimes there are words accompanying a noun 
pronoun, which, together, form a nominative case, and re- 
quire a verb in the plural number ; but when these ad- 
ditional words are merely introduced to explain sometbing 
relating to the noun or pronoun, and having notbiug to do 
with the action of the verb, they do not form a part of tbe 
nominative case, and then the verb is used in the singular 
number ; aa, The cajitain with his brave men have tuffered 
many prination*. The caplnin, with hig men has fruatroied 
tiie enemy' t detign. In the first example tbc verb is used in 
the plural, because the captain as n'ell as the men suffered 
privations; but in the second, the verb is employed in tbe 
nngular, because the raplain alone is the agent, and his men 
■re only instrumental in the act. / with my Jriendg were 
invited. The general, with hie staff, is gone to receive 1h* 1 
duke. I 

10. Although in treating on tbe subordinate verb, or 
theTerb in the subjunctive mode, in Etymology, Lecture 
IXi, Par. 17, it was said that it is preceded by a conjunc- 
tion, (expressed or understood,) it is not all conjunctions that 

■ lequire tbe verbs which follow them, to be in tbe subjunc- 

\ live mode ; and very frequently the same conjunction that 

tequires the subjunctive in some instances, requires the in- 

" ' re in others. It is necessary to attend to the meaning 

! eoDJunctioD to know what mode should follow it, 

e conjunction does not always carry with it 

' ' ' D necessary to pay attention to 

igof the sentence to be guided in tbe employmeiit 
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of the verb in the one or the other mode. Take for ia- 
atance thefollowing esamplea, 1/ieis inrtaeentvihff iormait 
him ? If he he innocent hit innotenee wiU mani/eat Hi^. 
la the first example, the speaker speaks oa though be wen 
certain of the man's innocence, and aa a conscqaence aakli 
whi/ he »hauld be tormented ? hut in the second, the speaktr 
is not positivo as to the man's innocence, and therefore skjrs 
'' if" moaning in case i/iat, or, prauided " he be innooml^ 
S:c., and hore we see that the conjunctioa '/, carries w&t 
it a meaning of doubt or uncaiaitity, and therefon i^ 
quires the subjunctive mode ; whereas the if in the tnt 
example conveying the idea of certainty, for it roeam, mm 
that, or, at it it 10 that, requires the indicative. 

Whenever the verb, preceJeJ by a conjunction, hnp&ei 
any kind of uncertainty in the aciion, it must be pot is At 
subjunctive mode ; as, Whether he he of the tante iifiWiW 
or »ol, it is immaterial. It thall be done, proriiled M wA 
it. If he should come, let me knoie. I intend leaving t^ 
morrow whether he return or not. 

In the foregoing esnmples we see also that the tiffnt <t 
the subjunctive, may, by way of elUpses, be somethim 
omitted ; but they ore nevertheless always understood. 

11. With the verb tii be in the subjunctive mode, tbf 
conjunction is frequently omitted, and the order of the eon- 
siructiou reversed ; as, Were he to came. AVere it to, &c« 
which are equivalent to If Afi were to come, h'it wereM, &c. 

12. The esproBsion iV ittre, is sometimes used insteMl of 
•( would be; as, It v/oKfoUi/ indeed to pretend to oppote Mr 
loK* of mature. 

" It »ere the gieaCMt tniiery known. 
To be in Pimdifo nlone." 

LECTURE XX. 

ADVEKBS, PREPOSITIOKS, AND COKIVNCTIOKK. 
Adrerht, 
I. The siitiotion of the adverb in ■ sentonce, i« s^ 
BDchon ta«to: b<mCTg>,TftV> 
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the verb, in its simple form ; between the ouxiliary aud 
Terb, in its compound form, and before the adjcetive ; 
M He writes well, and his mrUings are much esteemed, 
■*^ dances elegnntlj. Theif are extremely good. 

NevertheleM the strength of adverbs depends very much 

liMl their position in a sentence ; and the perspicuity of the 

netrucdon demands also great care in tho proper placing 

the adverb. In the following sentence the EidverbB ac- 

additional force, by their beingplaced before the verb : 

toldieri promptly oheged the order of their general, and 

iMeeifulIy marched to the execution thereof. 

W S. The misplacing of the adverb renders the following 

Kntence obscure : During the whde of the evening, Maria 

Mfy sang once. This, strictly speaking, would mean, that 

fcfi'wff Ae w/iole qft/ie everting, Maria did nothing else than 

' \g once : whereas the meaning intended to he conveyed, 

that Maria sang onlt/ once, (whatever else she may have 

ne,) during the whole of the evening. The sentence 

tonld therefore be thus expressed. During the whole of 

evening, Maria sang only once, or once only. 

). Two negatives in the same clause generally destroy 

h other. It is therefore improper to say. He will not 

me OH no account whatsoever. We cotdd not do no more. 

Ibey should be. He will not come on any account whalso- 

: We could do no more; or, We could not do more, 

^ any more. 

There are instances, however, in which two negatives 

ay be employed in an afRimative sense; as. Neither did 

'■ not say his leinon properly, nor did he not come in time, 

"• Viet/ reported of him. 

Negative adverbs coupled with words having negative 

psrticles prefixed or affixed to them fonn another variety of 

affirmative expression; ba. It i* not ^Kodvantageout, nor is 

it anprofla/ile. It it neither iacoruistenl nor impossible. 

He did not wiaunderaland me. Hie vrritings are not fault/ew. 

4. Care should be taken not to use adjectives in the 

mace of adverbs, nor adverbs in the place of adjectives; as, 

HtocU conformable to the laws. They ptrfarmed Xltx. Vut 



I 
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in a manner iigrecably lo all. In tlie lirst example, aett 
being a verb, requires an adverb to qualify it; ob. He aett 
conformably Wi/A (Ae/air*,- in the second, mni»fr, being ■ 
nouu, requires an adjective to qualify it; as, TA^^ par- 
formed the task in a manner agreeable to ail. 

5, Here, meana in this {iloce; iAere, in tliaC place; nd 
where, in which place. Hither, signiSes, to this place; 
thither, to that place; and whither, to which place. Heme, 
is equivalent to, from hero ; thence, from there ; and wietiet, 
from where. 

'bs of motion, hither, thither, and lehither should 
(, Come hither. Go thither. Whither teAe^muf 
>, custom has sanctioned the use of here, (Am; 
a many of these cases. Analogy nlso does not 
e of from before hence, thence, whence, althou^ 
i and writers frequently do use it l>efoTe 



Withv, 
be used; 
Nevertheles 
and where, i 
admit the ui 
the best speaker 
these adverbs. 

P HE POSIT IONS. 

6. Prepositions govern the genitive, dative, and ablative 
cases; o/" governs the genitive ; to and ^or govern tbe il«- 
tive; hy, iBith,from, through, and a few others, govern ibe 
ablative; as, I neither epeak of him nor of her. Did i/m 
deliver the letter to ^our brother, thai wot »ent here for himT 
// i» vrUten by the game author, from ichote book you qvdtd. 
(See Lecture VI. on tbo cases.) The prepositious to, at, and 
in, ore used before the names of countries, cities, towns, 
&c., in the foUoning manner. To is required with k verb 
of motion ; as, He went first to France, ana thence to Madrid. 
At is employed before towns, villages, and foreign cide*; 
OS, He built a houu at Dover and another at HamlwtcaiL 
He resides at Paris. In is used before countries and large 
cities; as, They are in Spain. He lines in London. 

When a preposition does not govern any of ibe cmm it b 
used as an adverb ; as, He arrived before / did. Wtiit till 
I come. 
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IS connect the sonie modes and tenses of 
pwbs, wlien tlie nominative is not repeated ; as, She writes 
kS, but speaks indifferenily. If he sLouId como and 
iliould] leare any message, &c. 
8. When conjunctions.connect ditferent modes, the no- 
enatiTe ie generally repeated before eacli verb ; as, He 
•xrs that ke may bo apprehended. They went thai they 
igbt not be 9uipecled. 

10. The nominative is frequently repeated in the same 
lode and tense, when a contrast is made with the con- 
nction connec^ng the two verbs ; as, She is learned, but 
e does not show her learning. He may be rich, though he 

\y not appear so. 

11. There are a few conjunctions that are used in pairs, 
Dd between them a suitable correspondence should be ob- 
BTved : Ex. 

A-i — Of : To be idle it as bad as to be doing ill. 

As you. promise, so you should perform. 
Either — or : Eitlier / am wrong, or you are, 
iTeithci — nor : Neither act nor promise hastily. 
So — as: No riches can make one so happy as 

He speaks bo aa to be understood. 

So— that : She speaks so loie that no one can hear her. 

Though — yet: Though he is rich, yet he it not proud. 

— Though — nererlAeleas : Though AeAa«wor»wcceerfa/,never>- 

teless he wiU not abandon tie trial. 

(The yet and the nevertheless may be properly suppressed 
ttcr thout/h.) 
Whether— or: Whether Ae a 





ON PARSING. 

It would bo impossible to state at what precise period of 
the pupil's progress, he should begin to be practised in pan- 
ing ; tbis would in a great measure depend on the capaci^ 
of the learner, and should ho left to the Judgment oF ibe 
preceptor. It would, however, be advisable that he BbonU 
begin to parse as early as possible ; commencing bj e«jr 
sentences (as will hero follow] in which there are nouns MM 
articles; thenotherswitbnounsandadjectiTes,and80on,p»- 
gressively, without at first having any reference to their acd- 
dence, tillbeisable to distinguish at once,eTerY part of speech 
respectively irom the other. In performing this task, the fol- 
lowing questions (or others similar) should be put to him as be 
points out each partof speech ; to wUcb be should be taught 
to give similar uiswers to those annexed to each question. 

On thb Article.— How do you know that it is an ar- 
ticle ? Because it points out the noun that follows it.— 
Name the articles in the English language : a, an, the. 

On the Noun. — Why a noun? Because it is the aBmo 
of a person, a place, or a thing, and makes sense by itmlf^ 
It con be seen, beard, felt, or conceived in the mind. — 
What do you understand by its being conceived in tlie 
mind! That it refers to something that I can neither see, 
hear, nor touch ; but of which I can form an idea in mj 
mbd. — Mention a few of this kind of nouns ; virtue, met, 
goodneu, anxiety, Aappineu, learning, iif«ne>», rage, ^x- 

On thb Adjectivr. — Why do you think it is an adjao- 
tive! Because it describes the quality, dimension, colotUi 
or character of the noun A. or of the noun B. understood. — 
Name a few adjectives and say what they denote: Juu, 
CMrw, ffood, bad, denote quality ; larffe, tmall, wide, nm^ 
row, express dimension ; red, yeUov, lilut, rhiie, l&ict, de- 
note colour; bertertoleni, kind, moroie,^erce, denote diMncter. 

Ok thb Pronoun, — How do you know that it is a jnv- 
aoiwf By its being need in 'Has ^Wq of v^q u<»ui Kt— 




What is tlie use of a prone 
repetition of ihc noun. 

On thb Verb, — Why is it a verb ? Because it denotes tt 
state of existence, or it describes an action. — Which is the 
verb in " That boy is asleep "? Is, because it denotes the 
state in which the boy is. — Describe some verbs that denote 
action : to read, to vrite, to epeU, to pai/, to eat, to breai, to 

On thk Adverb — By what do you know it to be an ad- 
verb ? By its describing the manner in which the action of 
the verb A. is performed. By its espreasing the deffree of 
the quality of the adjective B. By its showing the extera 
of the signification of the adverb C. 

On the Preposition*. — How do you know it is a pi'e- 
poratioD ? By its pointing out the locality of the noun A. 
By its referring to the pjotie or situation of the noun B. 

On the Conjunction *. — Why a conjunction ? Because 
it connects the nouns A. and B. Because it unites the first 
and second clauses in the sentence C. 

EXERCISES FOR PARSING THE ARTICLE AND NODH. 

The book belongs to John. Where are the pons? The 
ink is not good. I have written a letter to Henry, who re- 
ddes at York. We leave Bristol for Bath, by the railway. 
Are those the men, women and children ? Is this your 
dog ? What fine horses they are. I have bought a pencil, 
% ruler, and an inkstand. The trees of your orchard bear 
' \, nosegay of the flowers, which I 
f 'plucked from the garden. The kindness, the attention, and 
1 Ae civility which he showed me. A good behaviour is be- 
.floming. Acquire wisdom and nprighti 

■ Before the pupQ begina to paise, be sbould learn, by heart, the 
ta of prepoaitiooB and mQjunctionB ; because Ibcir peeullar import 

' ' ■ id by him in bo striliing a manner as the other paiti 

J . iver, begintiern are frequentJj apt to confound them 

;h one another, since very frequeatly the tvae word may be an ad- 

* prepoiitian, oi a conjunction, according to the w 
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EXERCISE FOB F&BSIMO THE ADJECTIVE. 

It is a large and handeome city. Its streets are wide and 
clean. Its squares are spacious and airy. That is a atu- 
pendoug edifice. Those houses are lofty and elegant. The 
weather is hot and dry now, though it has been cold and 
damp. The atmosphere is clear, and not overcast. He is 
a kiud, benevolent, and charitable man. They ore bauriity 
and overbearing. She had ou a grceu dress, a black velret 
abawl, white gloves, and a, dark coloured bounut. 

KXEHCISB FOR PJRSINO IHE PRONOUN. 

If you sec Charles, desire bira to tell his brother and usta 
that I wish to see them to-morrow. Con you tell me wfao 
they are I Do you know her ? Yes, she is njy coudn. 
Here is a letter for you. If we go to dav he cannot c<»iit 
with us. Is he there? Is it be? We speak of them. 

J Bood horses and I lake care 

good I V 

SXERCISE FOB PAKSmO THE VERB. 

He is asleep. They are walking in the garden. She i* 
TCiT kind. Write your letter. Who did that ? The bone 
kicked bim. Trees grotv luKurionily in those climates. He 
threw off hb clothes and jumped into the riTcr imd BBTe4 
the boy from being drowned. The architect that built your 
house, drew the plan of mine. Come soon. When wUl bo 
arrive ? I do not know. Have you said your lesson ? Re- 
peat that word. I want you to explain the meaning of that 
seiitcnce if you can. 



EXEHCISB FOR PAHSINO THE ADVERB. 

I desire you to speak slowly and distinctly. Do not wvlk 
so fast. That is badly done. He acted wisely. Come 
hitlier. It is there. They are just gone out but will n- 
tunisooa. You oliva^B come L&ie. fita^ ^^i^ till to-nuuniv. 



Perhaps it may be so. It is nenrly finished. I am almost 1 
ready. It is true indeed. Cau it really be true? She is | 
elegantly dressed. That is carelessly done. 





FOR 


PARSING 


THB FREFOaiTtON, 


Give it to me. 
London. I was tL 
pens are upon my 
along the coast, a 
through the gate a 


Do not Utke 
en at Lyons. 
desk. Throw 
nd then amon 
Bd went acroa 


it from her. 
It is under th 
it into the fire 
gst the isles, 
the bridge. 


They lire h 

e table. The 

. WesaUed 

We passed 



EXERCISE FOR PAHSIKO THE CONJUNCTION, 

You and they shall be rewarded because you have been 
industrious; but he has been idle; therefore he must stay 
and finish his lessons. Neither John nor Henry la there, 
and whether they ore gone out or not I must stay. Unlesa 
tliey return, I may not see them. However that may be, J 
it is all the same. 1 



$3" When the pupil is able t 
part of speech from the other wi 
then be practised, in parsing i 
tiinahU parts of speech. 



distinguish each respective 
bout hesitating, he should 
a the accidence of the da- 



ON THE ACCIDENCB DP ABTICLXa. 

Lect. IV. Par. 1 to i. 
Definite or indefinite? Singular or plural ? When does 



a become an ? 
[ Is a ever used before 



ployed before an aspirated k9 




The boys are playing in the garden. Tlie dog and the 
cat are not the only donicsticateil animals. When yon ItsTe 
read the fable, do not forget to read the moral. The tailor 
has brought you a uuat and a waistcoat. Guy inc a tiaL 
It is aiL hour since. She is an licireea. It is a happy idra- 
An historical novel. A liuu and a unicorn. A ivild hone. 
A young man. 



QUESTIONS IN FASSIHO ON THE ACCIDBHCB OF NOCKS. 

Tie Kind. Lee. V. Par. 1 and 2. 

What is a proper 



a collective n 



n? 



Africa is a raB 
The rirer Mersey. Demosthenes was an Athe- 
nian patriot and the most admired orator amongst the an- 
cients. Milton, the author of " Paradise Lost," «*&« bora 
in London in the year 1C08. 

Number. Par. 3 and 14. 

How many numbers have nouna? How is the pltml 
number formed of the greater port of nouns? How is it 
formed of nouns ending in eh^ »k, g and i? Of those eo£iil 
in J? Of those ending iny",_^/e? Of those ending iner 
Name those nouns that are irregular in tiie formation of 
their plural. Name some of those that are always naed in 
the singular ; and of those that are always 



Here is a cup and a saucer, a plate, a disli, 
a knifo and fork and a glass. Bring me d m 
is the brush ? A largo fox. A fine baby, A diligent boT. 
/ waul a Jottf. Do you hear t\ie eu\\u t K tuU 



mm 




What is the meaniDg of gender ? How many genders are I 
fiiere ? Name them. How do yoa dietinguish the gender j 
* a noun ? 



The general gave orders to the soldiers to procure fuel for 
their wives and ciiildren. The huntsmen hunted the hare* 
with their dogs. The oxen and tows were driven to market. 
The poulterer sells hens and chickens and fowls of every 
description. 1 have bought a table, some chairs, a carpet, 
and a sofa. Is he a friend or a relation of yours ? Where 
are your associates? I esteem the writings of good ivriters. 



Coie. Lee. VI. 

What does the case of a nomi mean? It means the dif- 
rent positions in which a noun may be placed with regard 

BDO^er noun, pronoun, verb or preposition. — What case 

1 that noun in? The nominative.— Why ? Because it 
unei B person or thing that acts, or that exists, and it 
Bvems the verb A. — Why the genitive? Because it U 
le possessor of the noun B. — Why the dative ? Because 
I IB the person or thing to which the noun C. is sent or ad- 
ressed. — Why the accusative ? Because the action of the 
Btb D. falls on it. It is governed by the verb. — Why the 
blative? Because it is the noun from which the noun B. 

B separated or taken. Or, it represents the person or thing 
* at is instrumental in performing the action expressed by 
e verb P. — Decline tho noun man, book. 
Note, The pupil caiinot be very deeply questioned on 
s till he has been taught to know the power that i 
■d prepositions have over the governed cases. It is 
Sat his ingenuity may be exercised on the cases 
r on die PromiBcuoaa Exercises. 



I 




The CLinese claim a very remote anti(|uity. Seaoebu 
built tliQ principal temples of Egypt. Give the paper to 
Edmund, that lie may write & letter to his brother and send 
it by the servant. Copy that rule from Peter's book. The 
Romans had many public granaries from which they diBtii- 
buted com to the poor, This is for Antliony. The md- 
struction of temples was adapted by the ancients to the 
natare and functions of tbe deitiea. I went from Calais (a 
Paris. 

ttOESTIONS IN PARSING OK THE ACCIDEffOB OF ADJBCIIVtS. 

Thi Degreet of Comparison. Zee. VII. Par. 2 to U, 
How many degrees of comparison are there ? Name 
them. What does the positive express ? What the com- 
parsttve! What ibe superlative? How manv states are 
there in the comparative degree t What are tliey called ? 
How is the comparative of equality formed? How the com- 
parative of superiority ? How the comparative of inferi- 
ority ? What is the distinction between the superlative re- 
lative and the superlative absolute! How are they formeilf 
How is the comparative and superlative of adjectives of one 
svUahle generally formed by their termination f What m 
tne exceptions to this rule 7 Name the irregular comp«n- 
tives and superlatives ? How are comparatives and sunerlt- 
tives formed of adjectives of two or more evllables ? WfaftI 
effect has the termination uk in adjectives r 

BXEitCISB. 

My taste is long, yours is longer, but Walter's Is the UiBf 
est of the three. She ts as bandsomo as lier sister, mnt 
amiable than her coasin, but less talented than her frwad. 
Tbat is the fineat worli I have ever read. It is a most 
beautiful idea. She is thinner than Emma and sliorter than 
Aaae. Thh i» tbe eauest lesson I have hod. The Homu 
empire fell by ttt awn verjr deteslnb'le conuY>iotu ■. «& i 



^ were opposed to its most unbearing military despotism. 
je earliest recorded Greek painters were Cleanthes and 
jUces of Corinth, and tbey were earlier than Homer. 
p Greeks excelled in scalpture more than in pcdnting : 
Ir great masters were Phidias and Praxiteles. The 
Ik transcendant genius of the middle ages was Michttel 
jelo, who was a, most excellent painter, a very superior 
, and a clever architect : indeed the lulians for 
lentaries were the most celebrated artists of all 



^TlONS IN PARSING ON 1 
Pergotial Pronoum. Zee. VIII. Par. 2 to 5. 



OF PBOHOtlNB. 



3 persona! pronouns ? Which is the first, the 
»id, the third persona! pronoun singular? Name their 
Is? How many genders have personal pronouns? 



I 



J masculine, feminine, 

actively, in all their cases. 

What person, number, 

lo you tnow it is the nominative, the 

l^dve, the dative, lie accusative, the ablative ? 



) all the personal pronoi 
:, and common genders res 
i that pronoun in 



t it be or she that is to take the message to him ? Be 
n diligent. He spoke neither of me nor of thee. They 
|b you. Do you speak of them or of us? He sent her 
message by bim. She says that the bonnet does not 
Bier; it is too large. We did not see you. Is this for 
irfor ber ? They ore gone with him. He said nothing 
tter nor of them. Will you explain that rule to me, 
I do not understand it. Give it to them. Are 
! going yourself? They speak of themselves. He is 
'" ' o himself. Let her go by herself. 

Pogaeisive Pronounf. Par. G to 8. 
rhttt do possessive pronouns denote 1 Of W'w mMWj 
} tier I Name them. What Tamlaoina ' ^' 




subject to ? Of what 
pronoun ? Of wbat 



Give ine my book and take yours. Our house is larger 
than his or hers, but his garden is smaller than ours. Ii 
this mine or theirs ? It is not thine. Do thy du^. Yonr 
cloth is fine, but I do not like its colour, it Ja too li^ 
Put luy books and yours in their placea. That is hU OWB 
house. Is that your own coach? 

Demonetralive Pronouns. Par, 9 M II. 
Of what use are demonstrative pronouns ? Name ttua. 
Wbat does tAis refer to ? What does that f Are the; nb- 
ject to any variation of number, gender, person, or euti 
Wheo tliey have reference to time, which of them refen to 
the present, which to the past, and which to the fubm! 
Of what use are the words /orwier and latler? 



This boy and that have not said their lessons. These pm 
which I have in my hand are better than those that ra 
have, Give these books to those boys. 1 spook of uil 
person. This letter was brought by that man. I do ml 
speak of these enlightened times, but of those days of datk- 
ness and superstition. Never cherish pride nor rauity ; thr 
former will render you odious ; the latter, despicable. 
Value truth and sincerity ; the former is the bona ot >ll 
excellence ; the latter of every manly virtue. 

Relative Pronouns. Par. 12 to 14. 
Of what use are relative pronouns ? Name thrm. Wiat 
ie the meaning of the ontccodent ? The person or thing In 
which the relative refers. — Uocs tbe antecedent precede or 
follow the relative ? It generally precedes, but someiiiDei 
foihiva it. — Which of tbe relaUvc pronouns refers to per 
* Which, to tilings} And ■wtoo\i to «&st ■ 




tilings ? To what person and number does icho refer ? To 
what pei'soii and number may fiof refer? To ivliat person 
and number may which refer ? Do any of tlie relative pro- 
nouns vary on account of case ? In wbat capacity is the 
. word what used 'i What case ts that relative in ? 



The man who ivrote the pamphlet, for which he wns im- 
prisoned, and whose papers were seized. To whom was 
the letter addressed, and by whom was it sent? The boys 
who arc here. Send those boys up, whose t 
the list, and whose behaviour you complained of. The 
ladies that were at the ball. Which are the men that did 
the work ? From which of these books was it extracted ? 
By what means was it done ? Who is that person ? Which 
jire the lessons 3 Whose pencil is this ? From whom do 
n come ? What is that ? On what was it written ? 

IS FOB FAKSINO ON THB ACCIDEN'CS OF TEHB9*. 



The Kinds or Speeiei 



lee. IX. Par. 2 



LHow many kinds of verbs are the 

•m> — Auxiliary, octdve, passive and 

e chief auxiliaries? What is their u 

active verb moan ? When does an act; 

flective ? What does a passive verb denote ! How 

e verbs formed f What does a neuter verb imply ? 
out the verbs in the following exercise, and describe 
S Idnd of each respectively. 



Name 

T. Which are 

What does aa 

verb become re- 



1 have finished my lessons. Write your letter. Send 
They had finished their writings before I com- 

sumed that bj the time the pupil arrives at parainv the 
!i, be will bavE already leamt the conjugaliona of the diBerentTiinils 
rarbs. The verb being the very easeiice of a sentence, the leamet 

Hild be gradually initialed in ajl ita vaiious iQ&eiAtoaa as «aiVj it. 

HiUe. 



I 




82 parsing; 

menced mine. She is beloved by her friends. Bring your 
book. Have you been out ? They are esteemed by every 
body. You walk too fast. Thomas has forgotten his word. 
Call him. Who gave you that ? We have bought a house. 
You were seen by them. They amuse themselves. He 
slept soundly. Have you rested yourself? She dances 
well and sings sweetly. He sings a good song. You have 
betrayed me. Learn your task. Do you ever dream ? I 
dreamed a very singular dream the other night. Bounty 
is more commended than imitated. 

REGULAR, IRREGULAR, IMPERSONAL, AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Par. 8 to 11. 

What does a regular verb signify ? By what means do 
you know when the verb is regular ? When is a verb said 
to be irregular ? What is an impersonal verb ? What is a 
defective verb ? Point out the verbs in the following ex- 
ercise, and describe whether they are regular, irregular, im- 
personal or defective. 

EXERCISE. 

Where does he live ? Application overcomes difficulties. 
Repeat what you have said. I thought I could do that. 
Answer me. Who tore the leaf and destroyed the book ? 
Has he kept his promise ? You must let me alone. They 
ought to be here. They might still be in time. He would 
not go. If it should rain it will be necessary to defer our 
journey. Do nothing you would wish to conceal. May 1 
go ? You must not say so. I shall come if it should be 
fine. 

The Modes. Par, 1 4 to 1 8. 

What is the meaning of the modes of verbs? How 

many modes are there f What are they called ? What 

does the infinitive imply ? Has it any reference to time or 

person ? What does the indicative imply ? AVliat the 

eubjimctive ? What are the two propositions included in 



ACCIDENCE. 83 

conditional phrases called ? Which of the two is preceded 
by a conjunction ? Is the conjunction always expressed ? 
Which proposition precedes the other ? Of what use is the . 
imperative ? 

EXERCISE. 

Do you know what you say ? Probably he may soon 
arrive. Defend good principles. I will give you the book 
provided you mt^e good use of it. Strive to learn. If he 
promises to do better I will excuse him. If he should pro- 
mise to be obedient I may perhaps indulge him. He who 
often swears distrusts his own words. You must accustom 
yourself to rise early. I come to ask leave to go. 

The Tenses. Par. 19. 

What does tense imply ? Which are the three grand 
divisions of time ? Into what are these subdivided ? Into 
the compound tenses. — Why are they called compound 
tenses ? By what names are these compound tenses desig- 
nated ? Name the tense of each of the verbs in the fol- 
lowing 

EXERCISE. 

I love music. He has spoken to me. They will come 
to-morrow. I had seen him before he came to England. 
We shall have finished our work before twelve o'clock. 
Money makes fewer friends than it does enemies. One 
that is perfectly idle will be perfectly weary. Those who 
creep through bushes will meet with briars. Who did 
that ? He sold his horse and bought another. Is that the 
man of whom you speak ? Perhaps he may be there. If 
they should be at home let me know. Probably he may 
have arrived already. 

Person and Number. Par. 20. 

How many persons have verbs ? How many numbers ? 
Point out the person and number of each of the \e\"\i^ \\\ 
the followijQj^ 

a 1 




e to him this morning. She is diligent, but he in 
not. We intend to go before they come. Wliat do you 
aay? Art tliou HiDcere? ETery light has its ahftdow. 
FoIeb friends are worse than open enemies. Conduct anil 
tourage lend to honour. Virtue and modesty have t 
charms than heauty and riches. Who is he ? Who are 
they ? 1 am of opinion that lie does not understand what 
they mean. 

ON THB USE AND EMPLOYKENT OF THE TEKSES. 

Lec. X. 

The following questions on the employment of the teniea^ 
should now be put to the pupil, and if his capacity enable 
liim to illustrate his answers with appropriate example^ Iw 
should be requhred to do so ; if not, the teacher should w 
RiBt him in forming them, by pointing oiit the pecaliaiitiei 
in every tense, and hy citing examples which may tend tn 
make the pupil perfectly acquainted ivith their nature tai 
use. 

Present Tense of the Indicative. Par. 1. 

What does the present tense denote ? What is meant It 
the present state of things? It means that state or conditiOD 
in which things are found to be existing or occurring at ik 
present time. — What is meant by existing habits Mid cn*- 
toms 7 What effect on the hearer has the relating of » |nM 
occurrence in the present tense? Wlien is ttie prmmt 
tense employed to express any thing future ? Wh*t peen- 
liar effect has the present tense when it is formed wiU) Ac 
assistance of the auxiliary do ? 

Preterimper/ecl Tenee. Par. 8. 
Whftt does the preterimperfect tense represent ? Whri 
do you underslfind by an action having occurred coexisteiidy 
with another i It signifies that an action took f^ftce at tw 
tiaie that another event was occurring. — What M nwaat hy 
farmer cuatoou, babiu, and so foit^ ot \a&<ndaah1 



ACCIDBNCE. 

Preterperfeet Tense, Par. 3. 
When is the preterperfeet tense employed ? Can this I 
tense he used when the period in which on event occurred' 
Iiaa entirely passed ? 

Prelerjdup^rfect Teme. Par. 4. 
When should you employ the verb in the preterpluper- I 
feet tease? Can it he employed to express a past event ' 
fbat occnrred donng a period of which the present time 
fonns a port ? 

Future Tense. Par. 5. 
What does the future tense indicate ? What are the signs 
«f this tense ? Does this tease limit the action to any de- 
finite time ? 

Future Perfect Tense. Par. C. 
What does the future perfect tense denote ? Is the ac- \ 
tion descrihed in this tense limited hy any particular cii- 
.fimutance ? 
I ShaU and WiU. Par. T. 

When does shaU denote simple futurity ? When docs it { 
denote resolution, promise, threat, or command ? When I 
'Ao^wiU denote simple futurity 1 And when does it denots I 
TKolution, promise, or menaee ? 

, Tense* oftAe Subjunriive Mode. Par. 8. 

To what tenses may the snhjunctivo in its simple form 

'bave reference? To what in its compound form ? Which 

ive the signs of this mode? Are the signs always ez- i 

preased ? What does may denote when used aa a sign rf I 

the subjunctive ^ Whal ioes miff/it? What does cou^V , 

What Joes leoulti ? What does Aoulil 9 I 

May, might, cmdd, would, and should, as Principal Verbs. 

Par. 10. 

When aw/y and might are employel aa ^nivw^ NSifsR, 

what do tbey denote ? What does could AeYioVe't ""--■ 



N>Pa^_ 



■s would? A.nd wha.t Aoes skotild ? What does eikdl^ 
the following sentences imply ? / may go ithen I tkini 
pfoper. He might have gone when he liked. He could not 
$111/ his letgotifjbr he did not know it. He vraald read frts 
his own book and no nlher. You thould read m " ' "^ 

The Imperative. Par. 1 1 . 

To whftt time has the imperative mode reference, I 

garda the commandina; or the entreating ? What time ha* 
the performance of the thing commanded or entreated to be 
ilone, reference to ? 

Participles. Par. 12 and 13. 
What are participles derived from ? Why arc they called 
participles ? How many participlcB are there, and wlHt 
are they called ? What docs the participle active denote Jo 
its capacity as a verh ? Of what use is the participle pMt 
in its relation to verbs ? When is the participle active em- 
ployed as ft noun ! When as an adjective ? When is lltt 
participle past employed as an adjective ? 

The Progressive form of ike Verb. Par. 14. 
What form of the verh is that called, when it is 
with a tense of the verh to be and a participle a 
this form necessarily imply that the action is, 
be actually taking place at the time of naming 

QUESTIONS ON CEKTAIN ALTBKAttONS THAT SOUS OF | 
KlJGULAIl VERBS [JNDEROO. 

Lfc. AV. Par. i. 
We have seen tlinl all the regular verbs i 
language have their past tense and past participle pndmrlB 
ed; but that there are some regnlar verbs that have to nnwr- 
(to a few alterations in certain modes, tenses, and peraom. 
Name what modes, tenses, and persons are fuhjrct to mA 
alterations. Give the general standard. Wlint Blttnvtioiis 
doeg a regular verh undergo when the infinitive enila io ft 
What when (he infinitive ends \n ie? ^Vto 'wVen \\ c»S» 
'ti of, sA, as, T, or :? What when \l cBis to y^vrnTOefiaaA-! 



1 



h infinitive of 
p ecedod by a 

ten tlie accent ^^H 

Par. 6 to ^H 

legaCivo not be ^^M 

ther manner of ^M 

B verb is in the ^^M 

unotber way of ^^H 

ode and tense ; ^^H 

tuated with re- ^^H 

In wbat tenses ^^| 



pteeeded by & consonant? W ho h n 
diately preceded by a vowel? Wh ! 
one syllable, ending in a sin I 
single vowel f What when tb fi 
syi^ble has the accent on the la> ? Wha 
is on any other syllable but the last ? 

Verb* u*ed Negatively and Interrogatively. Par. 6 to 8. 
In negative phrases, where should the negative not Ite 
placed with regard to the verb ? What other 
forming negative sentences is there when the verb is in the 
present or the past tense ? There is Still another way of 
employing the verb negatively, in every mode and tense ; 
can you naroe it ? How is the nominative situated with re- 
gard to the verb in interrogative sentences ? In what tenses 
may a verb be used interrogatively without an auxiliary ? 
When the verb is used interrogatively with a negative, 
where should the negative particle be placed with regard to 
the noun and the verb ? Show how interrogative phrases 
with a negative may be formed in the present and past 
tenses without the auxiliary do. 

PROUISCUOUS EXERCISES ON ALL THB PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The questions to be put to tho pupil on the following 
esercises, should be the same as those already employed in 
the different parts of speech respectively, with such others as 
the teacher may conceive might tend to facililalfi the com- 
prehension of the peculiarities in each part of speech, 
whether taken individnally, or in connexion with other 
parts of speech. Tbc learner should again be made to 
understimd that a word may belong to more than one part ' 
of speecli, according to the sense in which it is used. That- [ 
the word //lal, for instance, is sometimes a relative, si 
times a demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunc- "' 
tion. That adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions are frc- 
qaently mistaken for each other : to avoid which, lie eA 
observe Otat adrerbs itave reference to \«t\», u}i^^eU.x« 



and adverbs ; that prepoaitioDs are employed with reference 
to nouoa and pronouns; &nd that conjitnctiolis coonect 
nouns, pronouns and the members of a sentence. 

It would fill a volume to lay down all tLe questJODs that 
the teacher should put tii tlio pupil in parsing. In esems- 
ing the learner's ingenuity, regard must be paid to hta ca- 
pacity, which every judicious teacher will endeavour to in- 
quire into, before questions of dilBcTilt solution are pot, 
Wherever words occur that have more than one roeaQin^ 
the pupil should be carefully questioned on them. In paiv 
ing the compound tenses of verbs, such as {TAe^) tttiUkate 
arrived. (I/'/ie) thouM be seen; if the pupil cannot at fint 
conceive that the ttirce words make but one verb, he ahoold 
be made to parse each word separately, and thcD be told 
what voice, mode, and tense the three words together fbrm. 

It is difficult to impress on the mind of a beginner, Hm 
the same verb may be active in one instance, and neater in 
another. The difference between the active voice, A rottv 
tilled Aim, and the jiasaive, ffe w^s killed by a robdtry dioiiU 
be carefully explained to him. These and many other diffi- 
culties require the utmost caro on the part of the teocfaer to 
explain by oral instruction ; which should be eluddattd 
by appropriate e:(aniplcs, at seasonable opportunities; aad 
as onen as practicable the pupil should be made to foilD 
examples himself, either with the tongue or in writing, to 
the extempore rales given by the teacher. By this ntellio4 
the pupil's talent will be developed, bis ingenuity exerciani, 
the extent of his canocity shown, and the teacher will know 
how far his lecture has been comprehended. 



It is by industry that we are able to preserve and perfect 
onr faculties. Tlie knowledge of our own selves teaches na, 
tliat, as we are bora to be members of society, the best tneniu 
of acquiring happiness is to labour for that of others. Trot 
jllory i« always accompanied by modesty and humanJtT. 
If you ask me whom I consider the most happy, I ahmild 
Wff, tfaow that are satisfied with their own condition. W* 



should employ whatever wealtli -we may )iavc acquired, al 
useful auxiliaries to ourtielvea and to our fellow creatures, 
aod avoid that prodigality which would dissipate it without 
necessity, and avarice which renders its posseasion useleBB. 
No man is wise at all times nor knowing in all things. 
Diligence seldom goes without it§ reward. He is more in- 
■tracted than Richard, hut less talented than Robert, To 
be pleasing it is only necessary to be natural. By reading 

r works we enrich the mind ; by conversation we polish 
Macbeth murdered Duncan in the year 1038, and after 
K Tery popular reign of eighteen years was slain by the 
Bnglish. Shakspeare died in 1616, and Cervantes died in 
tiie some year. The man who has injured you will seldom 
forgive you. There is nothing more opposed to the duty 
of man, than the spending his time in idleness. A wise- 
raaa changes his mind, a fool never does. If nobody takes 
^notice of o«r faults we easily forget them ourselves. It is 
, naeless to attempt to learn a science, unless we attend to ita 
principles. Every man should act conformably with his 
itfttion. Nothiug can oppose virtue and courage. Seek 
lOot for a good man's pedigree. You would live happily if 
I jmi considered an honest employment the best patrimony. 
I It is by industry that we are able to preserve and perfect 
-our faculties: it therefore becomes necessary that every 
individual should, at an early period of his life, follow some 
useful and honest profession, proportionate to his talents 
and to his station. The objects of the exterior world affect 
na through our senses. It is better that thou shouldst 
suffer without cause, than that thou shouldst have cause 
for suffering. Follow the wise few, rather than the vulgar 
many. Counsel is to be given by the wise, the remedy is 
to be administered by the rich. Wheresoever a man lii 
irell, there is his country. Fortune sometimes favoi 
those whom she afterwards destroys. What often poai 
ft»r cleverness is as often a want of moral principl< 
Hagna Charta wo* a charter for the nobles, extorted from 
King John, and extended to the people, by the petition of 
fIDglit conceded by Charles the First and by die Bill of Righta- 



livear^H 




i very shadow. • 
t mBtniuting, youn 
very Binusing, tuid hjfl is tlic least nscfiil. Though prudrooe 
is more frequently of use than any other intellectual qnnlity, 
nevertheless, it ia one that many ore deficient in. Pre^ 
wisdom to riches ; the former is the foundation of happiness, 
the latter is often accompanied with cares. Seek not eagerly 
after pleasnre ; she is seldom found where we think to find 
her. No one ought to be punished twit» for the same 
olfence. That justice which prevents crime is better than 
that which punishes it. An act done against my will is not 
ray own act. It is the duty of man to labonr for his preserv- 
ation and his perfection, in order to acquire all the hapiu- 
nesa of which he is capahle ; but in such a manner tliat he 
shall not infringe on the laws of God, nor on those of society. 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambr^v, the author of Tclcmnchu^ 
was bom in the year 1651. Whoever secretly envies another 
allows that person's superiority. The cultivation of the h- 
culties of the soul Is of the liighest importance to mankind. 
Geology may explain what fables often mystify. To fonn 
the mind is to form correct ideas of things. Man's acdotu 
are spiritual, corporeal, or mixed : those that originate in 
the aool are spiritual, die others are physical. 



QDESTIONB POB PiBSlNG ON 1 



Arrk/e». Zer.XVI. 
When several words follow one another in 
each requiring the indefinite article, what rule 
served nitti regard to the employment of a or 
different meaning would the omission of the ii 
such phrases as the following i He hat a j'tr hooka. Bt 
hat shotrn fJiai lie lion a Utile lalent. What Is the mcwtinji 
of a noun lidii^ taken in a parliculur or definite seuso ; aail 
a^- wIiQtlwT or nut the article s,liouliV \>e aw^ W^dk ta^ 



to heoS^ 
«P Whrt 
;icle give (0 



iBfttmB ? What do you understand by a noun taken il _ 

fceral or unlimited sense? Is the definite article required 
)re nouns of this description ? When a noun in the sin- 
|«]ar number embraces a whole kind or species, does it re- 
Ipire the deGnite article ? What difference would the 
Igsission of the article makein the meaning of such sentences 
pt the following ? 1 have aeen the painter and the sculptor. 
^he boots leere bought by a dergyman and a poet. Wlien ' 
■bould die article be repeated before every uoun enumerated i 
IB a sentence ? 

1 JS" The following Exercises arc to be corrected by the 

gnpil, according to the rules of Syntax to which they refer. 

Is the Key, they will be fonnd corrected. Those sentences 

lAiicb are omitted in the Key, are correct, and intended 

tnly as elucidations to the rules. 



An arrogant and proud disposition is overbearing. 
A sensible and amiable woman is an ornament to society, 
A wounded and injured reputation is seldom cured. 
Even little knowledge of ourselves requires penetration. 
A tittle presence of mind shows great weakness, 
' Spirit of truth dwells in meekness. 
Miseries of idleness none but idlers truly know. 
Mirth of fools inspires melancholy, 
IiOQuacity of fools is a lecture to the wise. 
The truth never fears rigid examination. 
The utility is preferable to grandeur. 
The empty Tcsaels rooke the greatest sound. 
The envy is honour's most secret enemy. 
Oak is the king of the forest. 
Dog is a faithful animal. 
I addressed the judge and barrister. 
She is a milliner and a dress-maker. 
The inundation swept away a great portion of the lioraea, 
KB, cattle, and inhabitants. 
All the men, women, and children of the Tillage were^nJL I 



Novm. Lee. XVII. 
In what number must the \CTh be put when it has for tl« 
nominative, two or more nouns singular, connected byandf 
If two or more nominatiTCB he separated bv or, or nor, what 
nnmber is the verb required to be in ? What rule most 
you follow with regard to the rerb, when two or more notnia 
singular, hut of different persons septiraled by or or tur, 
occur in a sentence? And what, when the nouns are of 
different numbere, as well as persons ? When two Domui 
or a noim and a pronoun come together in a sentence r«- 
ferring to ditforent things, in wlmt case must the Erst be pot ^ 
What rule must you observe with regard to the sign of tbe 
pOBsessive case, when several nouns in this case come together 
in a sentence ! What do you understand by noims in a[^K>- 
sition — and when several of these nouns occur, what is to 
be observed respecting their case? When does a nonn of 
multitude require a verb in tbe singular and when in the 
plural ? Can a part of n sentence constitute a nominative 
to a verb ; and sJso an objective after a verb ? When the 
verb to be stands between two nominatives of different nnm- 
berg, wliich should it agree with i In what case mutt the 
noun or pronoun be that is employed in the answer to > 
question ? When adjecdves, partJcipIcB and infinitives Ut 
employed as nouns, in what manner ore they to be treated i 
Wliat do you understand by the nominative case abwii ~ 

EXBBCtSB. 

Division and contention is to be avoided. 
Patience, perseverance and prudence overcomes the 
diihcult obstacles. 

Neither wealth nor rank are equal to a tranquil mind. 

A good maxim or a good counsel are never ont of nrmr 

Either you or I am mistaken. 

Neither is she nor you required. 

Ettber he or his brotlierB aay so. 

Neither do I, nor they, nor she believe it 

Everv bodies bumness is nobodies business. 






John s, Frederick's and Edward's lessons have b 
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EXERCISES ON THE EULES OP SYNTAX. 

I admire Charlotte, but not ber sister's singing. 

I bought the paper aX Joiinaon the stationer's. 

Such was the general's of tlio army's order. 

He praised tlie poet's (as he styled him) genius. 

Jame'g assiduity has deserved his jiarents's approhatioi 

This is a poem of Thomson, 

Have you read Hume's, the author of the History of Eng- 1 

The army were defeated. 

The meeting have adjourned. 

The people complains that it has not been justly dedtl 



s folly, to divulge the secrets ofifl 



with. 

To teU our own sec 
othera is treachery ''. 

Remember your duty to God and man. 

Neglect not that which it is your duty to perfon 

The merit of the work ia the truths which it coi 

His misfortunes were his vice. 

Who did it ? Me. 

Who were present? Only us. 

' ■ • ned? No it is them. 



Perimnal Pronouns. Lee. XVIII. Par. 1 to 3. 
In what manner do personal pronouns agree with the ' 
nouns, tile place of which they supply ? In what number 
KaA person must the pronoun be when it ref^^ to nouns of 
different numbers ? In what case must the pronoun be that 
follows a comparative ! 



He who is occupied in businesa kn 

We naturally hate whatever makes us despise ourselves. I 
If you do not feel right you are sure to judge wrong. ' 
Happy him who limits his wants to his 
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When your son is old enough, to value friendship, let him 
know that it is the most sacred of moral honds. 

That your children should he esteemed, let their manners 
he simple and their language unaffected. 

People often purchase gold which costs them too dear. 

The longest day has its end. 

My preceptor has often told me that I should consider 
time as a precious gift. 

You and them were spoken to and you did not answer. 

Him and me start to-morrow and we must get ready 
early. 

Where are the hooks and the paper ? Show them me. 

William studies more than me ; hut I work more than 
him. 

She loves Mary more than I. 

Relative Pronouns, Par, 4 to 12. 

To what person, numher and gender may a relative have 
reference ? How is the relative situated with regard to the 
verh ? What does who refer to ? How is it formed in the 
genitive case ? How, in the dative, accusative and ahlative 
cases ? What does which refer to ? Does it alter its form 
in any of the cases ? What may thai refer to ? Can it he 
governed hy a verh or preposition ? When there are two 
antecedents, the one a person, and the other not, what re- 
lative is generally employed ? In what other instances is 
that used f In what capacity is what used ? What does the 
verb agree with, that follows a relative ? When the ante- 
cedent is not expressed, what stands in its place ati the 
nominative to the verb ? When a relative has two ante- 
cedents of different numbers, which antecedent does the 
verb agree with that follows the relative ? When the re- 
lative and the antecedent have reference to two different 
verbs, which is the nominative to each verb ? 

EXERCISE. 

He whom would reap well must sow well. 
He is idle whom might be better employed. 



KSEBCI8BS ON THB anLES OF SYNTAX. 9a 

Those who practice virtue are those who I esteem and 
lose esamplea I will endeavour to imitate. J 

Let hini not sow hramhlcs which must go barefooted. I 
Who acta greatly is truly great. I 

Periection ia tlie point at what all should aim. J 

Presence of mind ia a. quality which ia necessary at all 

He is a writer whose masima should ho home in mind 

d on which writings so much praise has heen bestowed. 

Meddle not with that that concerns you not. 

Learn to unlearn that you have learned amiss. 

It is manners with learning what makes the gentleman. 

I admire hoth the writings and the ivriter whom 3 
^apeak of. 

Who, which has neglected an opportunity bos not 
pented it ? 

Honesty is the first step which leads to greatness. 

All which glitters is not gold. 

Of which use are riches without happiness ? 

What must he ex]iect who deceives others ? 

You are the person who speak the most highly of hin 

Thou art the hoy that deserveth the prize. 
|. His is a happy memory who forgets nothing so soon 
injuries. 

Verbs. Lee. XIX. 
I what must a verb agree with its nominative ! What^ 
I caae does an active verb govern ? Does a neuter verb g 

n? By wliat is the noun governed that follows a neuter 
■»erb ? When a relative is the object of the verb, how is 
flie relative situated with regard to the verb ? What verba 
Itdmit infinitives after them ? What verbs govern tlic ii 
aitive without lo ? With what verbs are the active ve 
io lay and to raiM, liable to be confounded ? What is 
past participle of irregular verbs sometimes liable to be I'l 
ibuuiled with ? In what caee is the noun or pronoun t 
'follows the verb lo be, when the verb has another no 
'pionoun before it ? When several words accompany a 
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wbicli, together form a nominative case, how are TOn to be 
guided in putting the verb in the singuinr or the plural numba? 
Do aJ) conjmictionE require the verb that follows them to be 
in the subjunctive mode ? Does tlio same conjunctioo al- 
ways require the subjunctive mode? By what are ytm to 
be guided to know when a verb must be put ia the sub- 
junctive mode 1 Is the conjimction olways expressed be- 
fore a verb in the subjunctive ? Are the signs of the sub- 
junctive always expressed f 



I frequently endeavour to pardon in others wlnt I do not 
always pardon in myself. 

You know as nell as any one does that words sometiaes 
wounds more than swords. 

Few vices often obscures many a virtue. 

State and grandeiu-, however envied, brings cares. 

The ancient philosophers, and particularly Cicero, yibo 
have written a book on the duties of man, have gir«n teiA 
in their n-ritings some of the fundamental principles of So- 
cial truths. 

He that contemn a small crime commits a great one. 

A variety of studies undertaken tJ^ethcr, rather tend t> 
puzzle than to improve. 

If you be attending to him you cannot be studying yow 
lesson. 

Rejoice the truth and maintain it. 

Try and gain a knowledge of yourself. 

He has resolved to amend. 

Strive and set bounds to your desires. 

I observed it to move. 

I perceive it gradually to ovapomte. 

Let me I beseech you to remain. 

Lie that book ufion the table. 

Where have you Imn it. 

Rise that higher. 

The bakers rose the price of bread bccBUHi the pOM tt 



o bis been riseti. 
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EXEUDISEB OH THE RDLE8 OF SYNTAX. 

L> It is unwholesome to lay obeil too late. 
1 You tave layetl down long enough. 
t I liseil earlier than you have. 

You have ilrnuk three cups whilst I drunk one. 

Has he hegan his lesson ? — Yes, ho begun it this mora- 

hich horse run the race? 
I thought it might he he that went. 
R We are them that are opposed to it. 
[ ' It is her that wrote the letter. 
m I imagined they to be the persons spoken to. 
1^ James with his friend is going to the country. 

The captain with his brave crew have captured the ship. 
If the boiJi convey useful knowledge, as doubtless it 
does, let him read it. 

Howerer innocent pleasures are, the excess is always 
criminal. 

If ho subdues his passions every duty of life will appear 
easy to him. 

Humanity requires that we (should) assist our fellow creo- 
tures in need. 

He will be happy provided he limits his wants to his ne- 
cessities. 

If there was no other proof that man is destined for so- 
ciety, than that which is deduced from his faculty of speech, 
it suffices to prove that he is intended to hve in society. 

If man was hut to consider his true interest, he would 
aoon discover the value of sincerity. 
R Truth never fears examination, however rigid it is. 
n Though truth languishes it never perishes. 
P Were wa to lessen our desires we would increase our 
gwalth. 

e useless to pretend to have a knowledge of others 
[while we have but httle of ourselves. 

Adoerbs. Lee. XX. Par. 1 to 5. 
I How are adverbs generally placed with regard t 
tfh ia iu Bunplo [orm, aud Jiow in iu com^xui^ ^i^ttt 



How is it placed with regard to the adjective? DoesH 
the strength of adverbs frequently depend on their EitnatiMl 
Can you illustrate this fact by an example ? What is lUble 
to result from the misplacing of the adverb ? Give an ex- 
ample. What effect have two negative adverbs, whca 
employed in the same clause ? Are not two negatiyes 
Bomctimcs used in on affirmative sense ? Is it proper m 
some instances to employ adjectives and adverbs mdiacri- 
minately ? 

EXERCISE. 

Industry never is unfruitful. 

Mildness better governs than anger. 

Those books are printed well. , 

A small leak has sunk frequently a great ship. 

A really good maxim never is out of season. 

A tnilv wise man aims at nothing out of lib reach. 

I would go willingly if I could. 

One unkind expression generates infallibly others. 

Dissemblers deceive often themselves. 

Contentment only can be purchased by a lirtuoue life. 

I proved once that I was able to accomplish it. 

He is seldom or ever at home. 

Nothing overcomes passion no more than silence. 

No fears could never deter us from acting correctlf. 

Nor did I not foresee the results. 

It is neither unbecoming nor useless. 

It is an exceeding good example. 

It was a remarkable fine day. 

Come here. 

He is gone there. 

Where arc you going? 

I am going ^m hence to York, and from tlience to Btd- 

From whence tliink you that I come? 

Prejmilwns, Par. 6. 
Wiiat preposition governs the genitive caac? WW 
pTcpontions govern the dative ? What, llio abhuira? * 



Inferring to the names of countries, cities, towns, &c., when 
the preposition to employed, when is at, and when is in? 
When a preposition does not govern any of the Cflses, what 
is it employed as ? 

EXEBCISE. 

Hnmility is the foundation of virtue. 

It is he that I speak of. 

If nature he defective, repair it by industry. 

Who did you send the man to ? 

Who is the message for ? 

Sin is often caught from infection. 

Who was it done hy f 

There is no general rule without esception. 

Make provision for want, in time of plenty. 

Fear unbalanced with hope is desperation. 
H Is it I that you arc displeased with ? 
W Who did you receive it from? 
■' Who did he go with ? 
W He lives in Hammersmith, 
f They reside at Duhlin. 
' I left her in Bristol. 
f I saw him in Venice. 
■ They were seen at Holland. 
* He went after I arrived. 

1 came hcfore you left. 

Conjunctions. Par. 7 to 11. 
What cases of nouns and pronouns do conjunctions con- 
nect ? When do they connect the same modes and tenses 
of verbs ? When do they connect different modes and 
, lenses ? Name tliosc conjunctions that are used in pairs. 

rBXBBCISB. 
Division and contention ore upheld by pride and arro- 
gemce. 

Neither you nor me wUl be appointed. 
Do not undertake rashly, nor perform with a cold indif- 
ference. 



It is bypocrisy to teach virtue and yet practise vice. 
They came first and they went last. 
If we subdue not our passions they subdae us. 
Quarrels are easily begun, but do not end so easily. 
Envy is as baneful to the soul as to the body. 
Aa you think, so you should speak. 
This or that will do. 

Nothing is as contagious as had example. 
Nothing is so secret as time cannot discover. 
Though I am tired I will go on. 
Bif&culties, whether of great magnitude or not, m 
net with energy. 

ELLIPTICAL 



uatbc 



An ellipsis is the omission of some word or wordvbt 
sentence : the sentence is not complete without the ellipab; 
but words are frequently omitted, both in writing nod b 
speaking, for the sake of brevity or elegance. An oUipHi 
is not, however, sanctioned, if it weakens the force of ■ 
sentence or renders its meaning obscure. In the followiu 
example, the insertion of the ellipses (which are inclosw 
in brackets) would render the sentence heavy ; while their 
omission neither weakens its force nor obscures its mean- 
ing. — '' Those tilings which strike our immediate eyes, haee* 
greater effect upon ourselves than those [^things havej which 
we hear recounted ; but [they havc^ less [elfcctj perhap* 
upon others to whom tliey arc accurately detailed Own fic' 
titiouB narratives QhuveJ. ' 

In the following example, the omission of tbe wonla in 
Ilalies, though the sentence would be comprehended iriUi* 
out them, would in a great measure weaken its strengtlk- 

" There was pageant and revelry in the city ; Mtrv vm 
splendour and glitter in the court, and in the streets, nadni 
the ch arches."— Still, however, there are ellipses in tliia ex* 
ampie, tor thu sentence, to he complete, would run thoa^— 
Tk«tv waa jMgtwut, and ihere loat tqibIt^ \ 




and there was splendour, and there was glitter i 
and in the streets, and in the churches. 

Wlien parsing the first example, in coming to the r 
demonstrative pronoun those, it will naturally he osked t/iose 
vkat? — and the answer will be those things; which r 
ikinffs is the nominative Ui the verb hane. In the nest 
ellipsis, the pronoun the^ refers also to those things, and it is 
the nominative to the verb hat>e that follows it, which verb 
iaoe, governs the noun effect, in the next ellipsis; and 
the noun narratiBes is the nominative to the last ellipsis 

Ellipses occur most frequently : indeed we seldom see a 
sentence complete in all its words ; but the mind auppiies 
those that are wanting. However, in the formation of sen- 
tences, it must be carefully home In mind, that the words 
expressed, have a perfect grammatical concordance with 
Aose that are lefl out, othertvise eUipses are not allowed. 
{The following sentences are incorrect. 

' He loves labour, for if he needs it not for food, he toaj \ 
for physic. 

The verb left out should be need, and not needs; 
ample; for if he needs it not for food, he may ne^it for i 
physic. The ellipsis is therefore not allowed. 
■ Wisdom and prudence govern t"" " """ '"" 
fiwlish. 

' The ellipsis in this example is improper, because ^ocem*, 
wid not govern, is required in the latter member of the sen- 
•toice. 

In the superscription of a letter, in the title page of d I 
book, in advertisements, and in many other instances, ft 
great number of words are left out; and in analysing such I 
diings, regard must bo paid to every ellipsis. Take, for i 
instejice, the following superscription of n letter. 




102 PASSING. 

These unconnected words mean as follows : 

This letter is for Mr. James WiUdns, who u a solicitor, 

and who resides at Gray's Inn, which is in London. And 

in parsing the superscription, the whole of the words left 

out in it must be taken in mind* 

As an instance of the words omitted in a title page of a 

book, take the following. 

A History of the Rise and Progress 

of the Literature of Europe. 

By Adam Adams, B.A. 

London : 

A. Z. and Co. 

1840. 

In this short title, a number of words are omitted ; for, 
written in fidl, it would run thus : 

This is a History of the Rise and Progress of the Lite- 
rature of Europe, which has been written by Adam Adams, 
who is a B.A. The book is published in London, by A. Z. 
and Co., in the year 1840. 




Im-vriting, certain pohits tire mads use of to render sen- J 
tences comprehensible, and incapable of miscoiiBtrucdoa. J 
The points used in composition are, tbe comma £^"2, the 1 
semicolon £;2, the coloti [:J, and the^enW or yi/fi slop QJ, I 
Also the note of interrogation f ?], and the note of admira- I 
lion or exdatnaiion [r\. The omission or misapplicaCios of J 
any of these points would frequently render a sentence am- 
biguone, obscure, or unintellimble. Nevertheless, the proper 
application of them, particularly as regards the comma and the 
semicolon, depends much on taste, on tbe particular nature 
«f the Buhject, and on the degree of gravity we would give 
to it. The foUoning rules, however, will, in a great mea- 
BOre, assist the learner in comprehending the importance 
of punctuation. 

THE COHUA. 

1. In compound sentences, a comma is generally used ta J 
separate each member of it ; as, Noticilhslandiitg t/ie mimber 1 
tfmiliUiry exploits, mhick Coriolantu aehieoed, and the manff J 
gerviees lekick he rendered to his country, he wa» refused the ^ 
amudship, by the peojjde. J 

2. When words are connected by a conjunction, the J 
comma is seldom used; but if tbe conjunction he suppressed,! 
the comma supplies its place ; as, Anger and iiatte hindt 
good cawitel. He it a tamiliii, good man. 

3. When the natural order of a sentence is inverted, ■ 
oomma ia used before that part of the sentence, which, ni 
tbe natural order, goes first; as. Of yowrsdf, speak nat'A 
kigMy. With jchat concerns us not, ice should newr inter~-^ 

4. Explanatory phrases used in a sentence are separated I 
by commas ; as, Mary, Queen of Scots, grand-davghler «f^ k 
itiMfffonU, Jimry the S^MKs niter, suctieeded W ^tdltM^iri 



p,ight daya old. Tacitus, a celebrated Latin historian, 
horn in the reign, of Nero, one of the greatest t^ranti (fetf 
eeer ttnaged the sceptre of Borne. 

5. Bomctimes a comma supplies tho place of a verb un- 
derstood ; as, Money may furnish die necessaries of lift, 
and vsisdom, Uie mtara of enjoying them. 

fl. The persons we address, and whicb appear in an nn- 
connected position in a sentence, shonid be separated from 
the rest of the sentence by commas ; na, Sir, this letter ii 
for you. Permit me, Captain, to observe, &c. 

Many other instances might be given, in whicb the comnui 
should he employed, but which perhaps could not be redooed 
to any fixed rule. The comma marks the shortest paoie 
in reading; and the smallest dirision in writing; and the 
employment of it in many instances, must be regulated by 



1. When two members occur in a sentence, eitber having 
a mutual dependence on each other; or, that the fonnet 
makes complete sense of itself, while the latter is dependcM 
on it, they are generally separated by a semicolon ; as, At 
a bird is hiown bt/ its note ; so is a man kno»n by kit Jit- 
c'larae. Cugtom gurpaseee nature; be careful ihertfhrt, 
what you OBCustom yourself to. 

2. Sometimes the semicolon is used to separate the tnctn- 
bers of a sentence tbat are independent of one auotber in 
tbeir grammatical construction, and might form compUn 
sentences of themselves individually; but ore nnil«d inlK 
one sentence, by which they appear to give strength to odi 
other; as, Against fortune oj^ioie courage ; againtt patmm 
oppose reason. Acquire honesty; sect humilily ; prartiit 
economy; lovejideliiy. 

THB COLON. 

1. Tliecolon must not be used, nnless it beafteraplnwc 
that makes full sense of itself; but to ivhicli sometfaing » 
aildcd, citlicr tiitU the view ol eVoa^vnig iu nuMmlng, oc 
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^xontainhig Eome observation urising out of tlie nature <^M 
^$he phrafic ; as, Favouriteg are like sun-diale : no one looi/KM 
on them if ihay are in the »hade. There »rfl many k 
Je arrive at the end of a Journey : the prudent man ■ 
^eheote the sqfesl. 

2. When a quotation is made, it is generally precedejl 
(by a colon ; as, The molto on hit coal-of-arms wat: " Fii*-S 
tue ie the only nobility." 

THE PERIOD, OR FULL STOP. 

The period is used at the end of a. sentence, whether J 
Umple or compound, that makes complete sense of itsel^M 
'and has nothing added to it, to which it is necesBarily con-J 
Oected ; as, Knowledge is the treasure of the mind. Virtve,M 
like a rich stone, is ever best when plain set. 

THE NOTE OF INTERROGATION. 

The note of interrogation ia used to denote that a questioaa 
is asked ; as. Who is there 9 Do you speak to me ? 

THE NOTE OP EXCLAMATION OH ADMIRATION. 

The note of exclamation denotes that the words whichj 
srecede it, express some sudden emotion of the mind';' 
or some surprise, or astonishment; as, Ab more i B^onetm 
, What do I hear .' Can thai be real ! 

' Bewdes the foregoing points, there are other cLaractei 
^.Bsed in writing, which, however, do not affect the gram^V 
jJOadcal eonstrucUon of a sentence — such are. 

The Parenthesis ( ), which is used to encloj 
jjiody of a subject, some explanatory phtBse, intended to 
elucidate, or, to add force to itj as, Tholes (one of the 
■ teyea wise men of Greece) was the first who calculated with 
accuracy a solar eclipse. It ia, however, now bocoming 
,Tery general, to emjiloy commas Instead of the mark of the 
jjpareniheais. 

The Caret ^aJ. When any word, oi ^gaasa^Ci^jaRNiwivi 



omitted, the caret points out the place where the 

has occurred, and the part omitted is genertLlly interliiwd 

ahove the caret. 

The Qdotation f" "J is employed to enclose any word. 
or idea, that the writer borrows either from the writings or 
the words of another ; as, Wliejteoer Oie rights of tnan are 
"Public 



I in the body of n 
espluiu its sig- 






in question, tee sAouid bear in mind the n 
rights are to be preferred to private." 

Brackets £ J are employed to enclose 
rule, or sentence, some word or words t' 
nification. 

^ ia used to connect two 

i lines, having a common reference to some 

The Baace J word or words, to which the centre of the 
I brace points. In poetry it is used to con- 
^ nect three lines, having the same rhyme. 

The HyrHEW f-] is need to connect compound worda; 
OS, a man-servant, the bed-curtam«. It is also employed M 
the end of a line, when the line does not admit the whaU 
of the last word ; the hyphen then shows that the reoiain- 
dei of the word begins the next line. 

The Apostrophe, or Elision F"] is emplojcd to denoW 
that some letter ia left out, the place of which it supplio*. 
It ie generally used in poetry ; ee, kurid for hurled ; PU, 
for / leiU; o'er, for over. 

The Ellipsis [ — ^ is also sometimes used to denobi 
that some letters are omitted in a word ; as, L—<i,ioTLorJ. 
Sometimes two or more nsteriska are employed for the aame 
puqioee ; as, E*''*y, for Emily. 

The Acute aocrnt [ ' ] is put over a aylloble to denote 
that it is to be pronounced iliorf. 

The Gbavk accent ['] denotes that the syllable is to 
he pronounced Imii/. 

The Breve C" ] "^ P"^ "^^^ " '"wel to denote its tJurt 
sound, and 

The LoNO [" ] to denote its long sound. 

The Di .THESIS [■■] is put over a diphthong t 
thai hoA vowcla ore to be sounded. 





The PiSAOBAPH ^ IT ] denotes the ci 
lew subject. 
The Section [ § ] divides a lecture o 



lencemeut o: 
ihapter into p 



:[*] /referto 

[^ + ] J margin, 

)AGGER [ J ] ■) page, 01 
i.s[|(] (book. 



The Asterisk T * ] 

The Obelisk [ ' " 

The Double da 

Tlie Parallels 
are not suffii 
alphabet, or to numerical (igures. 

The Index [iS"] is employed to point out something 
which we wish should be particularly noticed. 



notes in the 

or the foot of a 

at the end of the 

When these marlcB 

small letters of the 



A capital letter must begin the first word of erovy boo^ 
chapter or paragraph ; the first word of every sentenpi 
that comes after a full stop ; the fir^t word of a quotatdcn 
coming after a colon ; the first word in the answer to f ^ 
qoestioQ; and the first word in every hne of poetry. The 
pronoun /, and the interjection 0, are to be written with 
capitals. Proper names of persons, places, &c., begin with 
capitals ; the appellations of the Deity ; common nouns when 
personified, and adjectives derived from proper names : also^ J 
genemlly, words that are abbreviated. 

Ilalica are used in printing, to denote that the word^ J 
printed in those characters are such as are intended to stril""^ 
ibe reader's eye more particularly than the rest. In writing, 1 
a line is drawn under such words. 
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LIST OF 
ABBREVIATIONS WITH THEIR EXPLANATIONS. 



Latin, EngUsh. 

A Answer. 

A.B. or B. A. Artium Baocalaureus . Bachelor of Arts. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

A.C. . . . Ante Christum . . . Before Christ 

Acct Account. 

A.D. . . Anno Domini . . . In the Year of our Lord. 

AW 5 Ante Meridiem . . . Before noon. 

A.M. . . I ^j^jjQ Uundi ... In the Year of the Worid. 

A.U.C. . . Anno Urbis Conditee . In the Year of the (buiidiog 

of the) City (of Rome.) 

Bart Baronet. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

B.C.L Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. . . Baccalaureus Divinitatis Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. L. . . Baccalaureus Legum . Bachelor of Laws. 

B. M. . . Baccalaureus Medidnse Bachelor of Medicine. 
Bp Bishop. 

C. or Cap. . Caput Chapter. 

C. or Cent . Centum A Hundred. 

C.B Companion of the Bath. 

Capt Captain. 

Co Company. 

Col Colonel. 

C.P Common Pleas. 

C.P.S. . . Custos Privati Sigilli . Keeper of the Privy SmL 

Cr Creoitor. 

Ct Count. 

Cwt A Hundred weight 

D.D. Divinitatis Doctor . . Doctor of Divimty. 

Deg Degree. 

Deut Deuteronomy. 

Do. . . . Ditto The same. 

Dr Doctor, or Debtor. 

Dwt A Pennyweight 

D. . . . Denarius A Penny. 

E East 

Ecd. Ecdesiastes. 

S. G. . . Exempli Grsda . . . ¥oc ¥.^111^^^. 
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Latin, English. 

Ep Epistle 

Esq Esquire. . 

Ex Example, or Exodus. 

Exor Executor. 

p C Fiat Let it be done. 

*'•••( Forte Strong. 

F.A.S. . . Fratemitatis Antiquari- Fellow of the Antiquarian 

orum Sodus Society. 

Feb February. 

Fig. Figure. 

F.G.S Fdlow of the Geological So- 
ciety. 

F.H.S Fellow of the Horticultural 

Society. 
F. L. S. . . Fratemitatis LinneansB Fellow of the Linnsean So- 

Socius ciety. 

Fo Folio. 

F. R. S. . . Fratemitatis Regis So- Fellow of the Royal Society. 

dus 
F. R. S. and ? Fratemitatis Regise So- Fellow and Associate of the 

A. S. 3 ^us et Associatus Royal Sodety. 

F. S.A. . . Fratemitatis Artium So- Fellow of the Sodety of Arts. 

dus 

Gall. Gallons. 

G.C.B Knight Grand Croeis of the 

Bath. 

Gen Genesis, or General. 

Gent Gentleman. 

H.M.S Her Majesty's Ship, or Her 

Majesty's Service. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Hhd. Hogsheads. 

J. H. S. . . Jesus Hominum Salvator Jesus the Saviour of Men. 

lb. or Ibid. . Ibidem In the same place. 

Le. ... Id est That is. 

Incog. . . Incognito .... Unknown. 

In Inches. 

Int Interest. 

Inst Instant, or of this month. 

K King. 

K.B Knight of the Bath. 

K.C.B Knight Commander of the 

Bath. 

K. M Knight of Malta. 

K.P. Knight of St. Pa.liv5.\L. 
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Latin, EngUsh. 

K.T. Knight of the Thistle. 

Kt Knight 

Lee. Lecture. 

L. ... Libra A Pound. 

Lib. . . . Liber A Book. 

L.D. Lady Day. 

JAp, i Lordship. 

Lev Leyiticus. 

Lieut. • • Lieutenant 

LL.D. . . Legum Doctor . . . Doctor of Laws. 

L. S. . . . Locus Sigilli • . . The Place of the Seals. 

M. A. . . Artium Monster . . Master of Arts. 

w n i Medidnse Baccalaureus Bachelor of Medidne. 

* ' ' ( Musiee Baccalaureus . Bachelor of Music 

M.D. . . Medidnse Doctor . . Doctor of Medidne. 

Mem. . . Memento .... Remember. 

M.S. . . . Memorise Sacrum . . Sacred to the Memory of. 

Messrs. Messieurs (French), Gen« 

tlemen. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

Mr Mister. 

Mr^ Mistress. 

MS. . . . Manuscriptum . . . Manuscript 

MSS. . . Manuscripta .... Manuscripts. 

M. . . . Mille A Thousand. 

N North, or Note. 

N.B. • . . Nota Bene .... Take Notice. 

Nem. con. . Nemine contradicente > tt '^ i 

Nem.diss. . Nemine dissentiente } Unanmiously. 

No. . . . Numero Number. 

N.S New Style. 

Obt Obedient. 

Oct October. 

O. S Old Style. 

Oxon Oxford. 

Oz Ounces. 

Par Paramph. 

Per Cent . Per centum . • . . By the Hundred. 

P.M. . . . Post Meridiem . • . Afternoon. 

P.R.S President of the Royal So- 

dety. 

Prot Professor. 

P.S. . . . Post Scriptum . . . Postscript. 

Prob Problem. 

/^p» Ptovo*v\.\ou. 
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Latin. English. 

Question, or Queen. 

Q. D. . . Quasi Dictum . . . As if it were said. 

Q.E.D. . . Quod erat demonstran- 'Which was to be demon- 

dum strated. 

Q.E.F. . . Quod erat faciendum . Which was to be done. 

Q. PI. . . Quantum placet . . As much as you please. 

Qr. Quarter. 

Q. S. • . . Quantum suffidt • . A sufficient quantity. 

f\ IT S Quantum vis ... As much as you wuL 

^'^' ' • I Quod vide .... Which see. 

Qy Queiy. 

R. ... Rex. Regina . • . King. Queen. 

R.A Royal Artillery, or Royal Aca- 
demician. 

Rec . . . Recipe Take. 

Rect Rector. 

Rev Reverend. 

R.M Royal Marines. 

R.N Royal Navy. 

Rt. Hon Right Honourable. 

Rt. Wpful Ri^ht Worshipful. 

S. ... Solidus Shilling. 

S South. 

St Saint, or Street 

Sec. Secretary, or Seconds. 

Sr Sir. 

Sq Square. 

Ult. . . . Ultimo ..... Last, or Last Month. 

V. ... Vide See. 

V Verse. 

Viz. . . . Videlicet Namely. 

V. R. . . . Victoria Regina . . . Queen Victoria. 

Xmas Christmas. 

Xn Christian. 

&c. , or etc . £t csetera .... And so forth. And the rest. 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody teaches the true sound and just pronunciation of 
words*. 

In prosody we have to consider the accent^ the quantity^ 
the emphaaisy the pause^ and the tone. 

Accent means the force which is laid on a particular sylla- 
ble of a word ; as, in'-ter-change^ to iU'-ter-change' , 

Quantity means the time which is occupied in pronouncing 
a long, or a short syllable ; as, re-ldte^ cdre-ful, 

Empham is a peculiar stress laid upon such words in a 
sentence, as we would wish to mark more particularly from 
the rest ; asy It is better to act, than to spei& well. 

Pause is a suspension of the voice intended to draw the 
attention of the hearer to some particular word or words ; 
as. By reading — we enrich the mind; by conversation — ve 
polish it. 

Tone means a particular modulation or inflection of the 
voice, which we should be careful to suit to the nature of 
our expressions. 



* Prosody, as relates to poetry, treats on the laws of versification. 
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OF RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

A rhetorical figure^ or 2^ figure of speech^ is a peculiar ex- 
pression of a sentiment diiFerent from the ordinary way. 

In writing, as well as in speaking, ornamental language is 
frequently used, in order to render discourse more emphatic, 
striking, or elegant: for this purpose different rhetorical 
figures are employed ; the principal of which are, simile^ 
metaphor^ allegory^ hyperbole^ irony^ antithesis^ metonymy^ 
synecdoche^ prosopopoeia^ apostrophe^ climax^ incrementum^ 
ejxlamation, and interrogation. 

A simile is that figure by which we compare one object 
with another ; as, Afaithfvl friend is like a strong hulwa/rk, 
A gentle disposition is like an unruffled stream — it glides 
smoothly along its course. 

A metaphor is a simile without any formal comparison ; 
as, A faithful friend is a strong bulwark. 

An allegory is the union of several metaphors, continued 
through several sentences ; as. 

Beauty is but a vain, a fleeting good, — 
A shining gloss, that fadeth suddenly, — ^ 
A flowY that dies, when almost in the bud, — 
A brittle glass, that breaketh frequently, — 
A fleeting good, a gloss, a glass, a flow'r, — 
Lost, feided, broken, dead, within an hour. 

SHA.KSPEARE. 

Hyperbole is the excess of figurative comparison ; as, 
Oceans of tears. Rivers of blood. He is a» strong as a lion^ 
and as swift as lightning. 

Irony is a figure in which we speak directly contrary to 
what we mean. 

Antithesis or contrast^ is a figure by which we exhibit 
things of opposite qualities, so as to render them more 
striking by the contrast ; as. Vice is infamous^ though in a 
prince^ and virtue honourable^ though in a peasant. Virtue 
is a garment of honour ^ but wickedness, a robe of shame. 

I 
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Metonymy is a figure by which we use the name of one 
thing for that of another, allied to, or dependent on it, as 
the cause for the effect ; the effect for the caiise ; the subfect 
for the attribute; the attribute for the subject; bad^e fox 
office, &c. ; thus, 

Cause /or effect; as, The beauties ofShakspeare ; that is, 
— the beauties of the works of Sliakspeare. 

Effect for cause; as, His consoling words dried her tears; 
that is, — removed the grief \h2X caused the tears. 

Subject for attribute ; as, His heart was stone ; that is, — as 
hard as stone. 

Attribute for subject; as, Scorn deceit ; that is, — the de- 
ceitful man. 

Badge for office ; as. The crown commands and the sword 
obeys ; that is, — the sovereign and the soldier. 

Synecdoche is a similar figure to metonymy ; by it a pari 
is used for the whole, and the Ishole for a part ; a definite 
number for an indefinite ; thus, 

A part for the whole ; as. The waves rose mountains high ; 
that is, — the sea rose. 

The whole for apart; as. The world speaks well of him. 

Definite for indefinite ; as, " A thousand slaves will bend 
their necks to thee ;** that is, — many slaves. 

Prosopopoeia or personification is a figure by which life 
and action are attributed to inanimate objects ; as. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. — Shaksp. 

the rosy finger'd mom 

With blushes on her face, 

Peeps o'er yon azure hill. — Somerville. 

This figure is also used when we wish to introduce a 
person who is either absent or dead, either as speaking, or 
spoken to. 

Apostrophe. By this figure the speaker abruptly breaks 

off his discourse, and addresses some other being, living or 

dead, or some inanimate object; as, ''''Hail! solitary ruimf^ 

j^e /faered tombs, ye silent walls /" " war! what art thou Y 

J// a//re t/te proof and scourge of wan s /oUeix liala." 
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Climax^ amplification^ or gradation^ is a figure by which 
the circumstances of an object are gradually heightened. In 
the strict climax the finishing expression of the first member 
of a sentence, begins the second ; that ending the second 
member, begins the third, and so on ; as, Idleness Leads to 
vice^ vice leads to intemperance^ intemperance to infirmity^ 
and infirmity to death, 

Incrementum is a species of amplification by which the 
circumstances are heightened, without a strict climax ; thus, 
Young, in speaking of the life of man, says, 

.... We gaze around ; 
We read their monuments ; we sigh, and while 
We sigh, we sink, and are what we deplored ! 

Exclamation is a figure of speech that expresses some 
strong emotion of the mind ; as, 

Farewell 1 our hope was bom in fears. 

And nursed mid vain regrets 1 MoOBE. 

Interrogation is a figure by which the emotions of the 
mind are expressed by asking questions ; as. 

Shall I be left abandoned in the dust, 

When fate relenting, lets the flowers revive ? 

. Shall nature's voice to man alone unjust 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 

Beattie. 
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clearness ; and, while containing little or nothing to be considered su- 
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dicious, and conclusive." — Sunday Herald, 

'* Numerous are the publications of this kind : we think that thdr 
increase is not to be regretted, as the attainment of any language moil 
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